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The Classical Ballet 
A Study by Adrian Stokes 


4] Pak classical technique 
may not provide the chief interest in 
the modern ballet: but the classical 
technique underlies, and indeed defines, 
dancing which is ballet dancing. And 
it follows that anyone who has taken 
sustenance from the ballet spectacle 
and, by the same token, cannot stomach 
the German schools of the ‘free’ dance, 
will have interest and reverence at 
least forthe classical technique. More- 
over it is probable that the frequenter 
of the ballet, in the process of becoming 
an enthusiast, will choose, rather than 
avoid, the nights on which Swan Lake 
or Sylphides or Casse-Notsette or Coppélia 
or Giselle are performed, the five classical 
ballets which have been constantly 
performed in London during the last 
few years. 

The bearing of the classical dancer 


is characterized by compactness. The 
leg muscles are drawn up, the trunk 
rests upon the legs like a bust upon its 
base. This bust swivels and bends but 
in most adagio movements at any rate, 
shoulders remain parallel to the pelvis 
bone. Every bend, every jump, is 
accomplished with an effect of ease and 
of lightness. Perhaps nothing is more 
typical of the brilliancy of ballet than 
the manner in which the ballerina turns 
her head in a pirouette. Her eyes are 
fixed upon a point in space; as she turns, 
her head revolves last and comes round 
first with the eyes fixed on the same 
point. Thus by the fixed eyes that 
revolve in a flash back to the same 
position and fix the audience again, 
the volition as well as the actuality 
of speed, accuracy and brilliance is 
expressed. 
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The ‘turning out’ of the classical 
dancer’s feet, legs and thighs, give the 
broad base-line for jumping and turn- 
ing and enable a balance that could 
not otherwise be attained. All the five 
positions are ‘turned out’: the second 
and fifth positions allow the dancer to 
move sideways easily without turning 
the torso. ‘Turning out’ is the essence 
of ballet and we must pause to examine 
its aesthetic significance. Ballet is the 
most ‘externalized’ form of the dance, 
an embodiment of the ideals of the 
European theatre. And this concep- 
tion can be made more precise by 
treating it in terms of ‘turning out.’ For 
‘turning out’ means that the dancer, 
whatever the convolutions of the dance, 
continually shows as much of himself 
as possible to the spectator. When he 
stands in the first position facing the 
front we see his feet and his legs in 
profile. The ballet dancer is, as it were, 
extended. We realize it best in the 
adagio, a supreme test for the ballerina. 
When, facing us, she bends forward over 
her front leg in an arabesque, the foot of 
the raised rear leg is parallel to the 
floor. A downward pointing foot not 
only would make an ugly line but would 
spoil the effect of openness, of disclosure 
and of that suspension slightly above 
the ground by which objects are best 
defined. Again, when the free leg is 
extended in front and is brought round 
in a rond de jambe to the second position 
en haut, leg and foot are once more 
turned outwards. The late André 
Levinson, famous as a ballet critic, had 
a special affection for this position. It 
typified for him the openness of the 


dance. In all such convolutions of the 
adagio the ballerina is showing the 
many gradual planes of her body in 
terms of harmonious lines. While her 
arms and one leg are extended, her 
partner turns her slowly round upon 
the pivot of her straight point. She is 
shown to the world with the utmost love 
and grace. She will then integrate 
herself afresh, raise herself on the 
points, her arms close to her body in 
the first position, her feet close together, 
the one slightly in front of the other. 
It is the alighting of the insect, the 
shutting of the wings, the straightening 
into the perpendicular of feelers and of 
legs. Soon she will take flight and 
extend herself again. Meanwhile she 
shows us on the points what we have 
not seen in the arabesque or developpé, 
two unbroken lines. from toes to thighs. 

_ Compare this sublime fulfilment, 
this perfect intercourse expressed in 


-planes, with the progressive spirals of 


Spanish dancing that betray its oriental 
ancestry or with the coils of mesmeric 
tension which the Indian or Javanese 
dancer builds up and with the same 
form expends. The uniform outward- 
ness of ballet avoids such alternations. 
If it is less intense, it is no less profound: 
for ballet is adjusted to the planes of the 
stage, composes into a precise picture, 
a precise sphere of feeling which the 
imagination grasps entire. 


I] 


As a rule the dances of other 
civilizations seem to us to express fore- 
most the absorption of strength, the 
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building up of a reserve of vitality, a 
kind of inner re-creation. There are 
dances that denote the expenditure of 
energy: but one is still conscious that 
behind the movements of such dances 
the dancer is drawing to himself the 
strength of the outside world, appro- 
priating the life of animals or of the 
fields, or feeding upon a cultural 
heritage, himself its god. Such dances 
symbolize an intensification of the 
human mystery, the wrapt human 
power of absorption alternating with 
expenditure. The more typical Euro- 
pean forms of the dance are exactly the 
opposite: they show a dissolution of 
mystery, they express passion in terms 
of a uniform corporeal outwardness. 
The ballerina’s body is etherealized. 
She seems scarcely to rest upon the 
ground. She is, as it were, suspended 
just slightly above the earth so that we 
may see her better. She seems cut off 
from the sources of her being, or rather, 
those dark internal sources are shown 
by her as something light and white, 
brittle as are all baubles, all play- 
things that we can utterly examine; 
yet, at the same time, so perfect is her 
geometry ‘that we feel this plaything 
which our minds may utterly possess, 
to be as well the veriest essence. Her 
partner guides and holds her. And he 
— he then watches her pas with upraised 
hand, he shows her off. He has the air 
of perpetual triumph, and when the 
time comes for his own variation he 
bounds, leaps, bounces and rejoins the 
ballerina in the wings amid applause. 
Such is the abstract of the pas de deux, 
the crux of ballet. 
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In the allegro, ballet dancers move, 
and they move lightly and fast. Out- 
side of ballet there is no true allegro in 
dancing, no fast movements that are 
executed with the utmost lightness and 
ease. All the same, a similar corporeal 
outwardness, we have said, is charac- 
teristic of the more typical European 
dances. As well as in the stately 
measures of palaces, ballet has its 
origin in dances of the people. The 
English country dances, dances for the 
village couples (whereas Morris dances, 
probably of oriental or Moorish 
ancestry, were performed by a squadron 
of men), some hundred years after 
reaching the English court, invaded the 
continent at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. These contre danses, 
as they were called in France, have a 
good deal to do with the development 
of ballet. It is probable that they 
assisted the growth of allegro. Certainly, 
except for the minuet, and for the 
gavotte which was considered scanda- 
lously vivacious when first introduced, 
slowly-trodden measures began to 
decline. 

But apart from any _ historical 
proof, I would claim that ballet is the 
stylized, cultural form of the European 
dance (if one may entertain that con- 
ception for a moment) because ballet 
expresses, through the agency of the 
human body, the same mode of pro- 
jecting feeling that characterizes a]l the 
greatest European visual art. The same 
fixity without distortion and without 
sternness, the same outwardness, is the 
hall-mark of our art, a steady revela- 
tion that calls to mind the open face of 
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the rose or smooth mountains in un- 
broken sunlight. All art is the con- 
version of inner states into outward 
objective form. But whereas the ob- 
jective form is the constant in art, the 
degree of outwardness thereby expressed 
varies a good deal. It is the pleasure of 
many visual arts to intimate, by means 
of the objective form, an inner state: 
whereas, in the highest achievements of 
European visual art, that same inner 
intensity is entirely transposed into 
something smooth, gradual yet imme- 
diate: time and succession are con- 
verted in spatial forms, not merely 
symbolized by spatial forms. We like 
to have the mystery cleared, to see our 
feelings laid out as something concrete 
and defined. We would win for self- 
expression the homogeneity and the 
soft light of stone, stone with its gradual, 
even-lighted surfaces. Watching the 
classical ballet I am constantly re- 
minded of Agostino di Duccio’s low 
reliefs in the Tempio Malatestiano at 
Rimini, figures seemingly pressed from 
the round into relief, preserving many 
values which could be seen in a statue 
only if we walked round it. The values 
of the round are expressed frontally by 
these gradual surfaces. Like the limbs 
of the dancer, those of these fifteenth 
century figures are turned outwards, 
otherwise no synthesis could have been 
made of their various facets. And again, 
as in ballet, none of these forms are 
abrupt nor contorted. We witness at 
Rimini the gradual and glowing face 
of the stone. In ballet the human 
passions are expressed by the gradual 
uncontorted curves and straight lines 


of the extended human body. There is 
no residuum, no veil. The human body 
is purged of atmosphere. All is shown. 
When the ballerina extends her leg in a 
developpé we contemplate the essence 
of the European stage, a form of the 
theatre that is wedded to such display. 
This exhibition of graduated limbs is an 
act of virtuosity: for ‘turning out’ is not 
‘natural’ but is accomplished by the 
dancer with an air of exuberant ease. 
Ballet is full of virtuoso effects. The 
male dancer performing tours en [air 
is like an animated helicopter. So be it. 


Ill 


The character that I have called 
typical of European visual art and of 
the European theatre, is, of course, 
primarily a Mediterranean product 
which the Renaissance consolidated. 
For better or for worse modern Europe 
is the inheritor of the Italian Renais- 
sance. We now know how greatly and 
how long a typical invention of that time 
in the visual arts like perspective, can 
be misused or used meaninglessly. But 
perspective in the first place was 
developed by the Renaissance artist to 
allow him to represent those many 
facets of the human, form and of land- 
scape and to order them in space. It 
may be objected that subsequent 
developments in the visual arts of 
Europe do not emphasize the non- 
contorted, if virtuoso, outwardness by 
which I lay so great store. Nevertheless, 
though it pass from one art to another, 
somewhere it always exists. There are 
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many virtues in Baroque and Rococo 
architecture but superficially, at any 
rate, these architectures do not exhibit 
the extreme spatiality noted above. All 
the same, it was from the attitudes of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
deportment that the five positions of 
ballet dancing were taken. In Rameau’s 
eighteenth-century handbook we may 
read how to inake a bow and why it 
would be ill-bred to turn in the foot. 
In making his salutations the eighteenth- 
century gentleman gracefully showed 
himself, not only his front, but the sides 
of his legs and part of the back in the 
obeisance. He steps forward and he 
steps backwards, he shows himself in 
different perspectives. Such were the 
origins of the classical ballet as we have 
it to-day. ‘When you are able to make a 
graceful bow,’ says Rameau, ‘You 
unconsciously acquire a_ taste for 
dancing.’ 

It may seem that these cultivated 
artificjalities are not a very intense 
expression. That is true. Nor was 
there much intensity in ballet before 
1780. Ballet is the last integral mani- 
festation of the Renaissance spirit. It 
needed for its fiowering the resurgence 
of northern romanticism, just as the 
Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century was largely the outcome of 
Gothic exuberance brought to the 
South. Probably the earliest signs of 
the Romantic Movement are to be 
found in the famous Lettres sur la danse 
et les ballets (1760) by Jean Noverre, 
celebrated dancer and choregraphist. 

But in reading ballet history we 
are aware that there is hardly a period 


in which some daring spirit has not 
visualized and even attempted to 
realize a wider scope. Fokine, more 
than any other of Diaghilev’s instru- 
ments, created the modern ballet, in 
which mimed action is no longer the 
excuse for subsequent dances but is 
expressed by dancing; and Fokine has 
many predecessors, not only great 
reformers like Noverre and Vigand, 
about whom we can read, but others 
also in earlier periods about whose 
work we have but the faintest indica- 
tions. Noverre did for ballet what his 
friend Gluck did for opera. Yet over 
and over again, ballet tends to fall 
back on the safe position it can hold 
within opera, as a dancing spectacle 
thrown in between the acts. Ballet tends 
to stabilize and conventionalize any 
new ground that it has attained. Thus 
the romantic ballet inspired by 
Taglioni’s dancing was soon conven- 
tionalized into the spectacle of the 
classical ballet as we have it to-day, a 
drama or comedy in which the action 
is mimed, leading up to brilliant dances 
of a romantic flavour. 

It is perhaps dangerous to generalize 
on this point. Petipa, the great chore- 
grapher of the Russian Imperial 
theatres in the second half of the 19th 
century, varied his methods a good 
deal. As poetic conceptions some of 
his ballets are far more intense than 
others. In most of them there existed 
the attempt to offer a new atmosphere, 
a new diversion. At the same time the 
main object was to provide satisfactory 
scope for the virtue of the principal 
dancers whose variations were some- 
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times thrust in without context. For 
good or for worse, the creative art of 
choregraphy has always been inspired 
and limited by the aptitudes and 
temperaments of particular dancers. 
A phenomenon like Nijinsky in his 
own person inspired a new departure: 
but then there have been only one 
Nijinsky and two Vestris. 

Music and décor were under the 
same servitude. But let it not be 
thought that I decry the classical 
ballets. I would give anything to see 
more of them. Yet I am not one of 
those who maintain that this, the true 
classical ballet, the ballet in which we 
see the classical pas performed for their 
own sake, innocent for the most part 
of any vital context, should never have 
been touched. Lovers of ballet will 
always want to see classical ballet, to 
see the classical pas, the framework of 
ballets, in all their purity. This will 
be perhaps their greatest joy. Certainly 
Casse-Noisette draws me to the theatre 
as insistently as do Jeux d’Enfants or 
Cotillon, if not more insistently. But if I 
had not seen Jeux d’ Enfants nor Cotillon 
nor other modern ballets, I doubt 
whether Casse-Noisette would have 
drawn me at all. Unless I had seen 
how the modern ballet can create an 
entirely contemporary content, an art- 
form in which composer and painter 
combine with choregrapher to interpret 
the contemporary scene or interpret 
other periods in the contemporary 
manner, if ballet had not provided 
my imagination with contents that I can 
carry on the buses and down the tubes, 
then I doubt somewhat whether, except 


for certain Italian studies, I should 
ever have seen the ‘point’ of the classical 
ballet. My interest might have been 
partially waylaid by a seeming ana- 
chronism in the treatment of the love 
relation, for instance. I would not have 
seen classical ballet as the living source 
of modern ballet but as a decaying art 
that cannot be developed. The 
geometry of the classical ballet, the 
outwardness of the classical ballet and 
the harmonious gradualness of its forms, 
are an emblem of the European spirit: 
they will always have relevance, but it 
is greatly increased if other ballets are 
brought in closer relation with con- 
temporary life. When we are satisfied 
that the dance can interpret a modern 
content, then we can watch with the 
greatest keenness the purely abstract 
ballet, the ballet which is, or seems 
at first to be, a mere excuse for the 
display of classical virtuosity. We 
soon realize, however, that these ballets 
too (for it is the best that have 
survived) provide food enough for the 
imagination. 

After witnessing the concentrated 
conception of a Diaghilev ballet ex- 
pressed by dancing, music and décor, it is 
a particular pleasure to see a classical 
ballet in which pure dancing, the oc- 
casion for these other activities, is glori- 
fied. There exists a poignancy, too, in the 
very alternation of mime and dance, it is 
a pleasure to see dancing seize its delicate 
excuses, it is a pleasure to be trans- 
ported into a world in which every 
situation attends the commentary of 
combined movement. 
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IV 


I write for my own generation, for 
those, like myself, whose first real 
introduction to ballet was through the 
later Diaghilev or through Massine. 
I did not love the classical ballet at 
first. But the fact that the much 
criticized ballets of Diaghilev’s later 
period which some critics have stig- 
matized as a betrayal of the classical 
technique and of the ballet spirit, the 
fact that these later ballets, a ballet 
like Cocteau-Picasso-Satie’s Parade for 
instance, should have in my case and in 
the case of others stimulated an appetite 
for classical ballets, is itself a sufficient 
answer to those critics. We would never 
have known how consummate was this 
art had not Diaghilev provided us with 
a feast of music, painting and wit as 
well as of dancing pure and simple. We 
would never have realized the scope of 
this art. 

There is now in London a large 
and enthusiastic ballet audience. It 
was created by Diaghilev himself or by 
the esteem which, since his death, 
ballet still holds. This audience would 
not enjoy classical ballet as they do had 
they not been introduced to it via the 
modern ballet or the prestige which 
Diaghilev gave it. Pavlova’s company, 
it is true, never departed far from 
classical ballet. The public at large 
however, went to see Pavlova, not her 
ballets. But whatever Diaghilev put on 
the stage heightened our awareness of 
ballet in general. First of all there was 
Fokine who re-created in his ballets 


and concentrated the classical pas, 
harnessed them to a direct expressive- 
ness hitherto reserved for mime. 

All the same the Fokine ballets and 
the ballets of Diaghilev’s later periods 
as well, were, in a sense, a diffusion of 
pure dancing, a diffusion that embraced 
the painters, particularly the great 
Bakst, and the composers. Both in the 
choregraphy and in these other arts 
the classical ballet with its abstract, 
self-contained dances, was harnessed 
to a wider expressiveness. It was in 
terms of this wider expressiveness that 
a contemporary content could be 
treated: and it was because of the 
power exhibited by this wider expres- 
siveness that we learned to love its 
source, the classical ballet. Diaghilev, 
not Pavlova, taught us to love classical 
ballet, to appreciate fully Pavlova 
herself. 

And then there was Stravinsky. 
Oiseau de feu! What can we conceive 
to provide a more comprehensive 
image of the ballet, the classical ballet! 
Five bird - like movements (the 
pointe is like the tip of a wing) are in 
combination an extract of the ballet 
soul: it was in the music, in the décor 
as well. Then Petrouchka, the animated 
marionette, not the object of farce as 
in Coppélia, but the figure of a great and 
profound tragedy. The music is a 
masterpiece. Some critics have com- 
plained that the music overwhelms the 
dancing. There are ballet purists who 
always would have music subservient to 
dancing, commissioned to supply a very 
definite role as a mere accompaniment 
to the dance. These purists have much 
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in common with Mary Wigmann. 
There is room in ballet for every kind 
of relationship between music and 
dancing: the one kind enhances the 
others, just as the modern and classical 
ballets enhance one another. A well- 
devised ballet programme to-day gives 
us at least three varieties of this rela- 
tionship: and that variety is part and 
parcel of our pleasure. 

In Schéhérazade and Sacre du Prin- 
temps, Diaghilev showed that symphonic 
music itself could be employed for 
ballet. There was no moonlight in the 
later ballets. A lyrical content was 
preserved with the help of the wry yet 
exuberant tricks of the music of Les 
Six. In Les Matelots for instance, a ballet 
which has suffered so many unfortunate 
imitations at the hands of English 
choregraphists, the more _ lyrical 
passages are entrusted to the wheezings 
of the trombone: but remember that 
the stage above is full of sunlight. This 
music and Massine’s choregraphy pro- 
vided that element of toughness, of 
wryness, necessary as fibre to the 
modern lyrical mood, a plant that 
extracts a soft brilliance from the glare 
and brass of full daylight. 

In Massine’s and Balanchine’s 
ballets the classical pas are sometimes 
used, less to interpret a general idea as 
in Fokine’s work, more to express 
character or situation. It is a half- 
ironic use of classical pas which yet 
retain the loveliness of their emblematic 
geometry. This characterization, in 
really good ballets, is swift and witty, 
profound, memorable. It is not a 
travesty so long as even the simplest 


classical pas are used to delineate a 
situation expressively. In The Good- 
humoured Ladies, one of Massine’s earliest 
works, the ladies course round the 
stage with grands jetés, thus expressing 
their confusion, their sense of imbroglio. 
Lifar’s characteristic variation in Les 
Matelots (Lifar’s part was taken by 
Lichine in the 1933 season) was at 
root a classical dance. In La Pastorale, 
the tall Doubrovska as the queen of 
film stars used to pass her developpés 
over the head of her cavalier. That was 
a witty and memorable movement, a 
disdainful adjustment of a classical 
pas to current vulgarity, a complete 
expression of Hollywood situations in 
terms of ballet. By itself such a move- 
ment might seem a travesty of ballet; 
but the serious beauty of dancing and 
of the classically trained dancers, the 
beauty and brilliance of the décor and 
much of the music, existed as well in 
these ballets. It was ballet, the ballet 
style. And then, perhaps, after the 
interval we were treated to Swan Lake 
or to Sylphides. We enjoyed each of 
them, Matelots and Swan Lake, to the 
full, and each of them partly because 
of the other. They were entirely dif- 
ferent variations upon the same theme; 
and we realized how fruitful, how vital 
was that theme, the ballet style. Thus 
Diaghilev could employ ballet to realize 
the most improbable conception: there 
was so much glory behind him. At the 
same time the purists grumbled. Still, 
Levinson admitted that the 1925 season 
was saved because in the midst of these 
innovations Diaghilev recalled Maéstro 
Gecchetti, most famous of teachers, and 
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put him again in charge of the troupe. 
The dancers performed their classical 
exercises each day with renewed vigour. 
‘Diaghilev makes pebbles with gold’ 
Levinson complained after watching 
Les Biches or some such ballet. And if 
Diaghilev did so, what a relief it was, 
what a proof of omnipotence, since 
everyone except the very best artists 
are always trying to make gold with 
pebbles. (Though to attempt to make 
gold into pebbles is a preferable activity 
in my view than the one of those 
London choregraphists who, mistakenly 
endeavouring to emulate this period of 
Diaghilev’s ballets, imagine that they 
contrive art in their making of pebbles 
from pebbles.) 

There is something hellenic about 
the classical ballet, all the more notice- 
able seeing that it is the form imposed 
upon a northern romanticism. This 
hellenism is deeply founded, and there- 
fore entirely unlike the superficial 
hellenism of Isadora Duncan’s dancing. 
Ballet tends to revert to the treatment 
of classical subjects with which it start- 
ed. The open, physical and graceful 
attitudes of the marble Greek gods, in 
whom emotion is shown as an outward- 
turned body, was dramatized by the 
classical technique. One witnesses in 
ballet the release of power, not its 
integration, just as in the eighteenth 
century a man introduced himself, 
showed himself, by turning his feet 
outwards and by the wide sweep of his 
arm and by the slow inclination of his 
body. But the classical ballet as we 
know it to-day, the ballet in which the 
classical technique, and particularly 
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the allegro which is so lacking in other 
forms of the dance, was developed to 
its uttermost, dates from the Romantic 
Age. 

La Sylphide, a ballet which provided 
Taglioni with her most famous part, 
was first produced in 1832. Tights 
had been adopted some thirty or forty 
years before, freeing the dancers’ legs 
for leaps. About the same time the 
power to turn out the feet and the 
whole leg up to the thigh at an angle 
of ninety degrees became de rigueur. 
Before 1780 or so dancers had been 
content to turn out at an angle of forty- 
five degrees only. (They were content 
also with raising their legs at no more 
than an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether Car- 
margo found it necessary to wear 
knickers when dancing. By _ 1800, 
dancers raised their legs ninety degrees 
for a movement such as the developpé.) 
The successes of Carmargo, however, 
have been attributed to the fact that 
she was exceptionally well ‘turned out’ 
for that period. Early in the nineteenth 
century, dancing on points was intro- 
duced. 

Marie Taglioni was, so to speak, 
the product of the same line of thought 
as had produced these developments, 
just as Liszt, the unrivalled pianist, 
was the product of the age which per- 
fected the piano and produced the 
quintessential piano music. La Sylphide 
was both the first Romantic ballet and 
the first ballet in which the full classical 
technique was exploited as we know it 
to-day. The romantic ballet is the 
classical ballet, we have said. 
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‘Another point of interest concern- 
ing the ballet’ (La Sylphide) writes Mr. 
Beaumont in his A Short History of 
Ballet, ‘is that the white muslin costume 
designed by Eugene Lami for Mlle. 
Taglioni — tight fitting bodice leaving 
the neck and shoulders bare, bell- 
shaped skirt reaching midway between 
the knee and the ankle, pale pink 
tights and satin shoes — became the 
accepted uniform for the dancer of the 
pure classical ballet.’ This is the ballet 
blanc of white tights and white ballet 
skirts, indicating to some people a 
rather faded mythology, especially if 
they have never seen a proper ballet 
but only some of the semi-ballet inter- 
ludes of pantomime or of music hall. 
This mythology, in classical ballet 
at any rate, will not seem faded to 
those who come to it from the modern 
ballet, for the latter will have taught 
them to appreciate the ageless and 
always emblematic qualities of ballet’s 
geometry, seen at its purest when per- 
formed in the classical costume. 


WW 


Amid the glories of the Russian 
Imperial schools, amid the snows of the 
North, served by the tumultuous glint 
of Russian art, the classical ballet 
reached its height. Would that we 
might see the three acts of Swan Lake 
instead of a one-act resumé! Petipa, 
a Marseillais by birth, who in his early 
days danced in Paris with Carlotta 
Grisi, the original Giselle, and with 
Fanny Ellsler, was the choregraphist-in- 


chief of this great period in Russia 
during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. According to Levinson, how- 
ever, it is an entire mistake to attribute 
Swan Lake to Petipa, as the programmes 
always do, at any rate that part of the 
ballet which we are accustomed to 
see. The choregraphist was Petipa’s 
understudy, Ivanov, who was respon- 
sible also for Casse-Noisette. 

I have stated that in classical 
ballet the music was compesed to order 
at the precise directions of the chore- 
graphist. This is not necessarily any- 
thing against it as music. The require- 
ments of particular dances have in- 
spired the best composers at all periods. 
In the early days there were the galli- 
ards, pavannes, voltas, courantes, can- 
aries, allemandes, gavottes, bourrées, 
passepieds, rigaudons, passecailles and 
sarabandes. Indeed, these court meas- 
ures provided forms for a considerable 
part of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century music. Handel and Gluck 
wrote gavottes and sarabandes as songs 
in their operas. The minuet which 
Haydn and Mozart introduced as the 
third movement of a symphony, was a 
dance invented by Beauchamps, Louis 
XIV’S ballet master and the original 
formulator of the five positions. He is 
believed to have evolved the minuet 
from a folk dance from Poitou. 

An interesting treatise might be 
written on the influence of European 
dancing upon European music. Early 
nineteenth-century music in particular 
reflects the vast influence of national 
and peasant dances, and it was at this 
time too that the waltz spread like fire. 
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The waltz obtains an apotheosis in 
ballet. All these dances and the music 
they inspired added greatly to the 
variety of the ballet spectacle. For 
side by side with the dances evolved out 
of the classical exercises, the intrinsic 
ballet so to say, there has always 
existed in classical ballet many popular 
dances which could be added at will 
and which, in varying degrees, were 
translated into terms of the ballet 
technique. Popular and folk dances, 
especially since the time of Taglioni, 
have often served as the themes of 
ballets. Upon such a theme, as upon 
its own intrinsic movements, classical 
ballet builds an architecture that closely 
resembles the structure of a symphony. 
Modern ballet is built up in a similar 
way. One of the great pleasures of a 
good ballet is therein to witness sym- 
phonic structure as something plastic. 
Some popular steps like the ancient 
pas de basque belong to the intrinsic 
ballet. One cannot make any absolute 
distinction since nearly all the move- 
ments of classical ballet may be derived 
from some popular or court dance, two 
categories which are interrelated in 
their turn. No definition of a living 
art can be absolute. The obvious 
importation, however, is generally call- 
ed a ‘character’ dance in classical 
ballet; such, for instance, are the fre- 
quent Spanish, Hungarian, Polish and 
Russian dances. For these dances, 
though they be reduced to terms of the 
stage, still retain their national style. 
The waltz, on the other hand, 
which upon its first inception from the 
Bavarian landler, grew rapidly into a 


cosmopolitan dance, has become part 
and parcel of ballet. (Sometimes the 
variations in a ballet take their names 
from the music alone. Thus the naming 
of the Waltz and of the Mazurka in 
Sylphides refer solely to Chopin’s music 
and not to the dances set to this music.) 

Even the French classical romantic 
ballet, like the earlier theatre ballet and 
like the court ballet that preceded it, 
was largely composed of ‘character’ 
dances. Moresque or grotesque dances, 
too, have existed in ballet since the 
earliest days, since the seventeenth 
century masques and the earlier Italian 
intermedi. 

And so, when all is said and done, 
it is impossible to isolate the ‘intrinsic 
classical ballet’. Yet the great style 
itself which orders each assimilation is 
immediately recognizable, and we find 
it just as much in those modern ballets 
which, from the old point of view, are 
composed very largely of ‘character’ 
dances. We possess a great definition 
of this style in the ballet music of 
Tchaikowsky, a definition that can 
never be obscured. If music owes a 
great deal to dancing, the ballet style 
itself, the style of an evanescent art, owes 
its one and only permanent consolida- 
tion to Tchaiskowsky, composer of the 
scores for Swan Lake, The Sleeping 
Princess and Casse-Noisette. A Tchai- 
kowsky ballet is ballet twice over, 
ballet redoubled. For this music, 
apart from its context, that is to say, 
apart from any particular dance upon 
which Petipa or Ivanov had decided, 
is always impregnated by the spirit of 
the classical dance in general. 
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If you prod a piece of liver pre- 
paratory to cooking, it seems to bite 
back on the fork with a curious 
stringy bite. I can think of no sensation 
more different than the one Tchai- 
kowsky’s ballet music inspires. It 1s 
something white, firm yet crisp, which 
you cannot prod with the mind. It 
contains a white or silvery langour, a 
vast silvery thunder, stage thunder 
perhaps, though not the stage thunder 
of tea trays but of the Czar’s packed 
sideboards of silver. Ballon is for ever 
enshrined in this music, so are the 
ephemeral, cygnet dart-points of the 
fouettés in the pas de quattre of Swan Lake, 
and a host of other movements. A 
Tchaikowsky waltz emits that glaucous 
brilliance by which this dance is 
glorified in ballet. There is something 
almost terrible in the climax of such 
music. But watch the stage: dancers 
never totter: at this moment they are 
more superb than ever: the final note 
reveals an attitude, a universal pre- 
cision, a closure of virtuosity that is 
itself an acclamation. 

With what fierce springs this music 
unwinds itself, how superbly it dawdles 
and fondles the adagio of the pas de deux, 
how brisk yet tender are the variations 
and overwhelming to all but the 
dancers are the coda and the presto! 
This music of the severely classical 
dance is itself a modern ballet: for 
just as in modern ballet everyday 
movements are englamoured, defined 


by Synchronization as well, so in the 
ballet music of Tchaikowsky the very 
noises of the streets, the very tooting 
of horns, every noise and music that 
stumbles, is raised to the crystal pitch 
of the ballet blanc, translucent and 
transparent, clear yet refractive. 

The ballet blanc of Tchaikowsky! 
As I write I see the corps de ballet of 
Casse-Noisette in steel-blue ballet skirts 
amid a snow ten times more profuse 
than the fall Petrouchka can command. 
They are waving branched sticks with 
baubles at their ends. This corps de 
ballet is the snow itself which Clara 
must traverse with the nut-cracker 
before she can gain the kingdom of the 
Sugar Plum fairy. The light, silent yet 
careering flakes spread and mass with a 
continuity unusual in ballet, and there- 
fore insistent, running to the stiff notes 
of wood-wind and brass: then, at the 
conclusion of this exhausting dance, 
the corps de ballet stand or lie piled up, 
waving still their white brilliant blobs 
as the curtain descends and rises and 
descends. 


One has watched at twilight an 
almost invisible and ghostly winter’s 
rain become illumined and compact. 
The rain had turned to snow. Flakes 
whirled and then fell slowly, for they 
were light. 

Ballet etherializes movement: the 
undulations, never tortuous, are those 
of snow or the swan’s white neck. 
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A Palace Epilogue 


by Laurence Housman 


Curtained daylight filters into the richly- 
Surnished apartment, in which sit two very 
distinguished Ladies, whose comely faces are 
now mellowed with age. They both have 
what its devotees love to describe as ‘the 
Royal Manner’. Constantly accustomed to 
be received with studied deference, and to be 
more bowed to than bowing, they accept the 
situation of a lifetime with quiet dignity — 
almost with nonchalance. But though not 
self-conscious about it, they would be very 
conscious were it ever withdrawn. It never 
ts. At this very moment, a Lady-in-waiting 
receives with a curtsy, from the younger of the 
distinguished Pair, a key, with which she 
proceeds to unlock the glass doors of a book- 
case that stands by itself in a place of 
honour. The book-case contains some sixty 
or seventy volumes, all bound alike in scarlet 
leather, adorned with the Royal Crown, and 
the Royal Arms. Into it she puts back one 
volume, and gets out another. This she 
brings and presents, together with the key, 
to the younger of the two Ladies, whose 
orders she is obeying. 


Ist LADY Thank you. That will do. 


(The Attendant Lady, understanding 
that her services are no longer required, 
curtsies, and withdraws. The two Ladies 


are now alone. The Elder, seated in an 
armchair beside the fire, is reading some 
large sheets of MS. The other, seated 
at a table strewn with papers and 
writing material, watches her with 
attention. Presently the reader lays 
down the MS. upon her lap, and sits 
thinking; then, with a slight gesture of 
assent, hands it back) 


Ist LADY You think that should go? 

2ND LADY (slowly) I think so... 
Yes .-eewl misorry.though: 

Ist LADY So am I. It hurts me, far 
more than anyone else, to destroy any- 
thing that she wrote, poor Darling! 

2ND LADY But some things - like 
that — she wrote only for herself to 
read. 

Ist LADY That’s what J say! Over 
anything about which one can have 
the slightest doubt, I am willing to 
consult others. But when I am quite 
sure, then I decide for myself... 
That goes, then. So that finishes 
number ten. 


(She adds the sheets to a pile that is 
already waiting, and touches a hand-bell. 
The Attendant Lady re-enters) 
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Miss Bertram, will you put those into 
the fire, please? 


(Miss Bertram goes with them into the 
adjoining room, but does not close the 
door. Her Royal Mistress follows as 
far as the doorway, and stands watching 
her) 


Q2ND LADY (in a_ horrified whisper) 
Surely you don’t have to watch her 
doing it? 

IsT LADY (with lowered voice) One 
can’t be too careful. (Then, having 
satisfied herself that the fire has received tts 
prey, she closes the door, and returns to her 
seat) Some of the pages I don’t let go 
out of my own hands. I burn them 
myself, for fear that one single word 
might be seen. 

2ND LADY But surely you don’t mean 
that Mamma ever wrote down bad 
words that shouldn’t be read? 

ist LADY No, my dear, never. But 
bad things — things that, for over sixty 
years, went on happening in the 
Family — and of which I myself had no 
idea! Nor had anybody. She kept them 
all to herself. 

2ND LADY She was wonderful, wasn’t 
she? 

IsT LADY She was. Before the end 
she had a hundred and eighty-nine 
living descendants; and she 
everything about all of them. 

2ND LADY (meaningly) Not quite, my 
dear! 

Ist LADY Almost. I feel now as if J 
did! It has been an ageing experience, 
I can tell you! Can’t you see how it 
has aged me? 


knew 


2ND LADY I’ve no doubt you must 
have found it rather trying. 

ist LADY Not so ‘trying’ as the Family 
has been — trying to interfere. When 
that began, I decided, for a whole 
month, not to see anybody. I even 
went away, and wouldn’t say where 
I was going. But they found me out. 
It’s my belief they put detectives on 
to me! 

2ND LADY Oh, my dear; nonsense! 
Ist LADY Well, I didn’t get one week 
to myself before they were after me 
again. 


2ND LADY Did you take all the 
Diaries with you? 
1st LADY All? Look at them! No: 


only three. And that was work enough 
for a whole month, I can assure you. 
They were about the time when 
Bertie was eighteen, and beginning to 
give trouble. 


(A sympathetic sigh comes from the 
armchair) 


Well, all that’s gone! 

2ND LADY Quite right! 

IsT LADY Oh? I’m glad to have 
somebody on my side —about that, at 
any rate. 

2ND LADY (luxuriating in the large 
allowance made by family affection) Poor, 
dear Bertie! I don’t think either of 
them quite understood him: especially 
not just then. 

(Meanwhile Miss Bertram has returned, 
and while the Elder Lady is still 
speaking, has murmured to her Mistress 
news of an arrival. We catch the words 
‘His Royal Highness’, but we miss the 
name that follows. 
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IsT LADY Oh, I really don’t think I 
can see him! Say I’m engaged. 

MISS BERTRAM If Your Royal Highness 
found yourself too much engaged to 
see him, His Royal Highness said I was 
to give this letter. 

IsT LADY (looking at the letter before 
opening it) Oh, my dear, He’s writing 
to me again! 

2ND LADY He? Who? 


(Before the question can be answered, 
the door opens and in walks, unannounced 
a young man whose pleasant counten- 
ance has been made sufficiently familiar 
in the public press — though it may not 
be the one with which we are most 
familiar. His manner is genial and 
confident — the better, perhaps to hide a 
doubt as to what sort of reception he is 
going to get. 


H.R.H. Hullo. Two Aunts? I thought 
I should only find one. 

IST LADY (accepting the kiss, but not 
returning 11) My dear Boy, I hadn’t 
said I could see you. 

H.R. H. No, you were going to say you 
couldn’t. So I thought I had better 
bring myself in, without waiting. You 
see, I’m here by command, this time; 
(he points to the letter in her hand), so you 
can’t get out of it. 


(Then, while she opens the letter, he 
goes to his other Aunt, and kissing her 
Says jocosely: 


H. R. H. What? Royal Aunt: You 
staying here? 
2ND LADY No; only for the day, my 


dear. How’s your father? 


Housman 


H. R. H. Oh, bearing up. He’s been 
shooting again. 

2ND LADY I’m glad to hear it. 

IST LADY (putting aside the letter which 
she has now read) Did he have a good 
day? Where was it? A large party? 

H. R. H. Now don’t you try putting 
me off! It wasn’t that I came about. 
(Then, sighting the volume, and the other 
things pertaining thereto, lying on the table) 
Hullo! Death and destruction still 
going forward? 

IsT LADY ‘Preservation’ J should call 
it. You would too, if you knew how 
many of the Family reputations I’ve 
saved already. 

H.R. H. Living, or dead? 

IST LADY Both. 

H. R. H. Well, as you know, we all 
agree to a time-limit. But State- 
archives don’t have to be opened for 
fifty - or even a hundred years, if you 
don’t wish them to be. And that’s 
what we all want you to do. Seal them 
up, but don’t burn them! 

1st LADY And in fifty or a hundred 
years, who will there be left that loved 
her, or cared for any of us? For all we 
know, a Socialist Government may 
then be in power — only too glad to do 
as they did in Russia — publish every- 
thing they could get hold of. 

H.R. H. Still, we do belong to History, 
don’t we? Royal Family affairs can’t 
be kept private for ever like other 
people’s. Look at all the pow-wow 
still going on over Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart, and their love affairs. 
And wouldn’t we like to know the 
whole truth about them? 

Ist LADY Your Great-Grandmamma 
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didn’t have any love affairs, — except 
the one that everyone knows, and 
honours. 

Hu. R. H. No; but some of the others 
did. 

1st LADY I’m quite aware of that! 

H. R. H. Well, were any of us worse 
than Charles the Second? 

ist LADY All that has been discussed 
already. Why re-open it? 

H. R. H. No one wants to, if you’d 
only have the whole thing sealed up 
till it doesn’t matter to anybody. 

Ist LADY In my opinion, it will 
always matter. 

H.R. H. As it’s a Family affair. Why 
not give other opinions a look in? 

ist LADY I have given them ‘a look 
in’, as you call it. Nearly all the things 
which I thought ought to go, I first 
submitted to those whom they most 
concerned. 

H.R. H. Yes, that was clever of you. 
Of course everybody voted against 
what they didn’t want passed on about 
themselves. But they wouldn’t have 
been so particular about each other — 
not all of them:. -If ‘you'd. asked 
Uneleveuns 

1st LaDy I don’t want to hear any 
names, please! 

H.R. H. Well, spread it, then! Grand- 
papa so-and-so wasn’t particularly fond 
of nephew so-and-so whom we have 
ceased to know publicly — though some 
of you still write to him privately 
I’m told, I’m sure G. P. wouldn’t 
have minded anything that came out 
about Aim — or about himself either, J 
believe. 

IsT LADY I’m not so sure. 


H.R. -H. If you aren’t, give posterity 
the benefit of your doubt. 

Ist LADY It would be no benefit to 
anyone. 

H.R. H. Only to history. 

Ist LADY There are some things that 
history had much better not know. 

H.R. H. For a time; not for always. 

ist LADY Bad things don’t improve 
with keeping. 

H. R. H. They do, in a way. King 
John makes quite good history; but 
he must have been a holy terror to 
live with. And wouldn’t you want us 
to know about his having Prince 
Arthur’s eyes put out? 

2ND LADY He didn’t. 

H. R. H. Oh? No; but he wanted to. 
And now here are you (fo IsT LADY) 
doing the same thing on a bigger 
scale — putting everybody’s eyes out. 
They’re not to see; they’re not to 
know. 

1st LADY. Not what doesn’t concern 
them. 

H. R. H. I wish there were something 
about me: I shouldn’t mind! 

Ist LADY You weren’t born, my dear. 

H.R. H. Yes, I was —just. 

Ist LADY Oh, yes; she saw you once, 
I think, and kissed you. And that’s 
about all. 

H. R. H. Quite enough: make me a 
link in history. Please don’t leave that 
out! 

ist LADY I think, my dear, you’d 
better go. You are only interrupting 
and hindering me. 

H. R. H. There’s that letter to be 
answered. I’ll go, if you’ll send word 
that you'll stop it. 
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IST LADY (with severity) 
own business, my dear! 

H. R- H. But, you know, everybody’s 
awfully upset at what you are doing. 
None of the family liked it. 

Ist LADY They’ve all taken very 
good care to let me know that already. 

H.R. H. Well, doesn’t it count? 

Ist LADY It makes the doing of a 
duty more unpleasant. But I shall go 
on doing it. 

H. R. H. Well, but father does count 
for a bit, doesn’t he? I know you think 
I haven’t any sense; but he has; and 
so has mother. 

Ist LADY And haven’t J got sense, 
pray? 

H. R. H. Yes — usually. 

IST LADY Oh? So, on this occasion, 
my senses have left me? 

H. R. H. I don’t think you quite 
realize the importance of what you are 
doing, with all the Family against 
you. 

Ist LADY Don’t you? On the con- 
trary, I consider this the most impor- 
tant thing I have ever had to do in my 
life. In fact, the more I have gone into 
it, the more I feel that I was the only 
person who could do it. 

H. R. H Who would do it. 

IsT LADY Perhaps so. In that case, 
all the better. If no one else has the 
courage and the sense to do it — J have. 
Having been with your Great Grand- 
mamma so long, I knew her much 
better than others; so I think I also 
know better what she would wish. 
And —as a proof of it — she left these 
Diaries to me. 

H. R. H. But she didn’t leave them to 


Mind your 


you to destroy. Ifshe meant that, she’d 
have said so, or done it herself. 

Ist LADY She left them to me ab- 
solutely; so I have a right to use my 
own discretion about them. And I am 
not ‘destroying’ them; I am _ only 
cutting out things which I am 
quite sure she would not wish anyone 
else to know; and which — had she not 
known they would be kept private — 
she would never have written. 

H. R. H. But they can be kept private 
without your cutting them about. If 
there are any things you don’t want 
known now, don’t cut them out — paste 
them up; or have them put under 
lock-and-key for a hundred years. It 
wouldn’t matter then. 

IsT LADY It would, I assure you! 

H.R. H. Oh it would, would it? Then 
it would make history: that just proves 
it! 

Ist LADY History can do quite well 
without it. There are some things 
which it’s much better for nobody to 
know anything about. 

H. R. H. But_you know them. 

Ist LADY Yes; I had to. 

H.R. H. Well, have they done you any 
harm? 

1st LADY I would very much rather 
not have known some of them: often 
they have very much shocked and 
distressed me. 

H.R. H. You can’t be sure that some 
one else doesn’t know. A _ lot of 
extracts were taken from those Diaries 
before you ever got hold of them. 

Ist LADY Possibly; but when I have 
done what I am now doing, there will 
no longer be any proof that they are true. 
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H. R. H. That won’t prevent people 
from believing that they are true. 

ist LADY That I can’t help. 

H. R. H. I wonder what sort of things 
you are cutting out? 

1st LADY I daresay you do. 

H.R. H. Probably a lot of things that 
you think shocking are only funny. 
There’s that story about little ‘Original 
Sin’, when he first came to see her. 
Have you cut that out? 

Ist LADY What story? 

H.R. H. About his getting under the 
table, and taking all his things off. 

ist LADY I have kept most of it, but 
not all. 

H. R. H. Whatever did you have to 
leave out? 

Ist LADY Well, as I happen to have 
it here, Ill tell you... . (She tums 
over some loose sheets) This is how that 
particular ‘story’ as you call it, goes 
on. (She begins reading) ‘He danced 
about, not a bit ashamed of himself — 
such a little darling, so pink and 
pretty; I picked him up, and kissed 
him all over. Most amusing!’ 

H.R. H. Well? 

IsT LADY Well, a thing like that ought 
never to get known. Most improper! 

H. R. H. But, beloved Aunt, he was 
only five years old! 

Ist LADY At five years old, he was 
very much himself. And after all that has 
happened since, I’m quite sure English 
people wouldn’t like it. 

H. R. H. There are lots of things she 
did they don’t like-now they know 
about them; The way she treated old 
Gladstone for one. She didn’t kiss him 
that way! 


1st LADY Don’t be indecent! 

H. R. H. Now there you are! Saying 
that sort of thing used to be indecent — 
but it isn’t indecent now. Ideas have 
changed. 

1st LADY Mine haven’t. 

H. R. H. No; yours haven’t. That’s 
just it. And what right have you to 
impose your ideas upon history? 

Ist LADY As much as anybody. Your 
Grandmamma imposed her ideas upon 
history for over fifty years. If she did, 
why may not I? 

H. R. H. Well, she happened to be 
Queen, you know. Her ideas couldn’t 
help counting — a bit. 

1st LADY And mine are not to? I 
think everybody has a right to make 
their ideas ‘count’, as you call it —as 
much as they possibly can —if they 
believe them to be right. 

H. R. H. No use, if they don’t last. 
All ideas have to change. The Great- 
Gran thought votes for women out- 
rageous and disgraceful. 

IST LADY So they were, and are! 

H.R. H. So that’s your mind still, is it? 
And on that sort of basis you are 
destroying historical documents. I wish 
I were a cat-burglar! 

IST LADY Keep wishing if it does you 
any good, my dear! But please don’t 
go on wasting my time. I’m busy. 
I’ve only got your Aunt with me for 
the day; and we have a lot to go 
through together. 

H.R. H. Father won’t be pleased with 
you, Auntie. 

IsT LADY Pleasing your Father is not 
my first consideration. And don’t call 
me ‘Auntie’; it’s vulgar! My object 
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and duty is to please ‘Great-Gran’, as 
you call her. 

H. R. H, Well, I hope you do; but I 
doubt it. She was a wonder! She 
wanted to publish a lot more of her 
Diaries than you do. And it took an 
archbishop to stop her. 

Ist LADY No archbishop is going to 
stop me. I am only doing what my 
conscience tells me is right. If I have 
erred at all, it is in keeping not too 
little, but too much. I may tell you 
that I have left in a great deal that, for 
myself, I should prefer to leave out. 
But when those who were most con- 
cerned didn’t mind, or even wished it 
to be left, then I let others decide. But 
there were some things about your 
father that I didn’t even show him. 

H. R. H. He'd be sorry if he knew. 

Ist LADY He would! 

H.R. H. That you’d suppressed them, 
I mean... Anyway, some things — 
true or not, I don’t know — but they 
read true —have got out already. I 
don’t mean about him; but they are 
in a book, just published. And it’s 
said that they came out of the Diaries. 

Ist LADY If they did they are a 
breach of copyright. 

H.R. H. But youcan’t prosecute for it 
without admitting that they are true. 


Better say it’s all a lie, if it’s the truth 
you are afraid of. 

IsT LADY I’m afraid we don’t see what 
you call ‘truth’ in the same light. The 
truth can be indecent, and disrespect- 
ful, and irreverent, especially when it 
is told about Royalty. And I consider 
it my duty — over truths of that kind — 
to take care that they don’t go any 
farther than I can help. Now it’s no 
use arguing any more. Tell your 
father I will write to him. 

H.R. H. Well, Royal Ma’am, I’ve said 
all I could; and I’ve represented the 
family to the best of my ability. But 
if you know so much better than every- 
body, it’s no use my saying anything 
more. Good-bye, and perhaps you’d 
better not kiss me. We aren’t pleased 
with each other. (Then to the other 
Lady) And what about you, Auntie? 

2ND LADY You can kiss me if you 
like, my dear; but I’m not sure that 
your Aunt isn’t right. 


(And so, having failed in his errand, 
H. R. H. retires. As the door closes 
behind him, the 1st LADY rings the 
hand-bell. _The Attendant Lady enters) 


IST LADY (producing the key) Miss 
Bertram, please to bring me Volume 
Twelve. 
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by G. M. Young 


VV sites in the April 


number of Lire AND LETTERS, Mr. 
Aldous Huxley delivered a trenchant 
and provocative pronouncement on the 
emotional causes of war. The exordium 
is arresting. 

‘To understand European politics, 
one should read the history of Central 
America. This is not paradox but 
scientific method. It is by studying the 
simple that we learn to understand the 
more complex phenomena of the same 
kind. The behaviour of children and 
lunatics throws light on the more 
complex behaviour of adults and the 
sane.’ 

Science moves so fast that it is 
difficult to keep pace. But I had always 
been given to understand that lessons 
from the simple and morbid states of an 
organism could only be applied to 
complex and healthy states so far as 
they were applicable, and that to 
determine the range and degree of their 
applicability was one of the most dif- 
ficult and delicate of scientific pro- 
ceedings. I remember that a doctor of 
the last generation declared that Blake 
ought to be regarded simply as a subject 
for the alienist. I have no doubt that if 


half a dozen lunatics, all of whom had 
produced designs as good as ob, and 
written poems as good as Night, were 
brought together and examined by a 
specialist capable of appreciating both, 
his observations would be highly in- 
structive. But the happy combination 
seems unlikely to be realized. 

I am not quite sure whether in 
Mr. Huxley’s method the Central 
American Republics stand for lunatics 
or children.. But his exposition of their 
political history discloses a fundamental 
lack of analogy with any state system in 
the world but one, and there the 
analogy breaks down. I tried the 
Swiss Cantons, the Balkans, the Suc- 
cession States, the Baltic States and the 
Low Countries in turn. All presented 
characteristics which forbade me to 
apply the lessons of Central America to 
their history. Then I thought of New 
England. The Central American States 
released from Spanish sovereignty 
broke up. But the Thirteen Colonies 
released from English sovereignty held 
together. Why therefore of two parallel 
cases, neither presenting any special 
resemblance to European conditions, 
we ought to study one rather than the 
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other, I do not clearly see. But it has 
more than once of late passed through 
my mind that what the world most 
needs in our day is a course in Formal 
Logic. It could be made very amusing: 
it would be a popular turn on the 
Wireless: and it might suggest to 
pacifists that if War is to be regarded as 
an Illicit Process of the Major, their 
own attitude is at times not altogether 
unaffected by that painful condition 
nown as the Undistributed Middle. 


II 


It is not part of Mr. Huxley’s 
scientific method to use terms with 
precision. Lust, for example, which 
occurs eight times in one column, is 
sometimes used in the philosophic sense 
of sensual appetite, sometimes it means 
sexual appetite illicitly indulged, and 
what it means in the collocation lust 
Sor sociability I do not know. But I am 
reminded of a wise saying of Mr. 
Chesterton’s that you may sometimes 
see fifteen factory girls getting into one 
railway carriage but never fifteen 
philanthropists. I suppose they stand 
on the platform hissing ‘Lust! In 
particular, though Mr. Huxley’s princi- 
pal theme is an analysis of Nationalism 
in the light of the Orgy, he does not 
appear to me to have framed for him- 
self any clear conception of either, 
reaching further than the proposition 
that, like Jonah with the gourd, he does 
well to be angry about them, even unto 
the death. 

An orgy may be defined as any 
collective activity, recurring at inter- 
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vals, and substituting for the routine 
of labour a concentrated irresponsi- 
bility. In the orgy, the community 
gives itself up, as we say, to fun or 
sorrow or drink or worship or, indeed, 
to any emotion which it is capable 
of feeling. Historically, the Greater 
Orgies correspond with certain natural 
punctuations in the rhythm of the world 
and of social life: the harvest is crowned 
with a feast, the bumping race with a 
bump supper. The Lesser Orgies -— 
new moons or sabbaths, saints’ days 
and market dinners, are like commas in 
the text of life. Our own national 
habits reproduce with curious fidelity 
the orgiastic rhythm of primitive 
existence. The great occasions are the 
Spring Holiday, the Summer Holiday, 
the Winter Holiday: the minor 
punctuation is furnished by the week- 
end. Sociologists will agree that few 
reforms did so much to raise the general 
tone of national life in the nineteenth 
century as the re-establishment of the 
seven-day rhythm which followed on 
the introduction of the Saturday half- 
holiday in the ’fifties; and writing on 
May Day, I cannot rage as fiercely 
as perhaps I ought over the fact that 
at Whitsuntide 100,000 new cars will 
be shooting the lower middle classes, 
their loves and their litter, over every 
down and forest glade. 


Cras amorum copulatrix inter umbras 
arborum! 


‘Bawling in mobs,’ Mr. Huxley 
remarks, ‘is almost as good as copula- 
tion.’ I think there is some exaggera- 
tion here. True, mille modi veneris, but 
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in rating the pleasures of bawling so 
high, Mr. Huxley seems to me, like 
the Frenchman in the story, to have 
forgotten the ordinary mode. That the 
orgy has its specific pleasure as such, 
unaffected by its actual content or 
occasion, is of course admitted. I 
have spoken of concentrated irrespon- 
sibility, and the orgy, to yield its full 
effect, must have a shape, and will 
usually develop a ritual, of its own. An 
anthropologist might be puzzled to 
determine why Cup Tie crowds sing 
‘Abide with me’ while waiting for the 
King to appear; that they should sing 
something is almost inevitable. But I 
doubt whether the orgy can ever be 
induced. It must arise out of something 
which the community feels, persistently 
if unconsciously, all along, and weeping 
in mobs, whether or not it is as good as 
copulation, is at its appropriate time 
quite as satisfying as bawling. 
Intrusive on the main orgiastic 
rhythms are those intermittent occur- 
rences which in other respects appear to 
share the nature of the punctual orgy. 
The occasion may vary indefinitely. A 
religious revival affords the most obvious 
example, but in essential quality there 
is nothing I think to distinguish a 
revival from such a communal mani- 
festation as the mourning for Princess 
Charlotte in 1820 or for Dickens in 
1870. A certain concern, to use the 
neutral Quaker term, over the death of 
an attractive or interesting person is 
natural to all of us; celebrity creates an 
ideal propinquity; and national sorrow 
has the concentration and surrender 
which seem to me the true orgiastic 


qualities. Indeed these moments of 
concentration may occur even in the 
most ordinary and current business of 
life. I once heard from an engineer of 
such an occasion in a Clydeside shop. 
A submarine had sunk on her trials: 
the crew were heard tapping, and 
orders were sent for new lifting gear to 
be got ready. “The men dropped at the 
bench, and the relief men hauled them 
away and stepped into their places.’ In 
the fury and collapse of such a scene 
there is nothing fundamentally different 
from the rapture and exhaustion of the 
Maenad. 


III 


‘Jesus,’ Mr. Huxley remarks, ‘lays 
no stress on [the orgiastic feelings] nor 
prescribes any technique for arousing 
them. For him, it is clear, the surgical 
stimulation of deliberately induced 
ecstasy, of luscious ritual and cory- 
bantic revivalism were all entirely 
unnecessary. They were not unneces- 
sary for his followers. These, in the 
course of a few hundred years, made 
Christianity almost as sensational and 
orgiastic as Hinduism. If they had 


not, there would have been no 
Christians.’ 
As to the characteristics of 


Hinduism I am very imperfectly in- 
informed. Of the rest of this state- 
ment one part seems to me to be a 
truism, the other part untrue. Jesus 
was a devout, a conforming Jew. The 
very foundation of his Church lay in 
the victory of the prophets, his pre- 
decessors, over the surgical ecstasies of 
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Baal. He could no more have returned 
to the corybantic revivalism of the 
distant past than a modern reformer 
could propose to re-enact the Criminal 
Law as it was before Romilly and Peel. 
The orgies — the word being here used 
in its correct sense—to which the 
Synagogue had reduced the ancient 
seven-day period and the nature- 
feasts of Canaan, he accepted as part 
of the ordinary framework of life. His 
ministry began in what was even in 
the popular sense an orgy, the baptism 
of John. It ended with what a Greek 
‘observer might have taken to be a 
Dionysiac revel of peasants.’ 

The practice of the Church seems 
in no way to have differed from the 
practice of its Founder. Its public 
operations opened in the orgy of 
Pentecost. The Church of Palestine 
adhered to the Jewish ritual. The 
corybantic excesses which developed 
in the Church of Corinth were sharply 
repressed by St. Paul. The Church of 
Bithynia, perhaps in revulsion from 
the wild nature cults of Anatolia, con- 
fined its observances to a _ weekly 
celebration which must have been 
something between Early Communion 
in a country church and a Methodist 
Social. 

Pious orgies, pious prayers, 

Decent sorrows, decent cares, 

Will to the Lord ascend. 


1 The ritual of the Passover included the 
consumption of deep draughts of unmixed wine. 
That the disciples enjoyed the rite to the full, and 
unrebuked, is shown by their condition when they 
got into the cool night air; jouv yée abrdy 
ot 6p0arAwol xataBaovveuevor are the words of the 
Evangelist and their significance is hardly open to 
doubt. 
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Yet as we know from the Proconsul’s 
report these simple rites were winning 
whole multitudes from the Temples. 
That, like the prophets of Israel, the 
fathers of the Church accepted all that 
was acceptable of Gentile usage is of 
course true: the precepts will be found 
in Bede, the process is described at 
length by Beugnot, the result may be 
read in Old Calabria. But making the org- 
iasts Christians is a very different thing 
from making Christianity orgiastic. 

‘The bearing of these facts,’ Mr. 
Huxley continues, ‘on Central America, 
wars and international disputes in 
general, is obvious.’ As the facts appear 
to me to be unsubstantiated, I cannot 
admit the bearing. Nor does Mr. 
Huxley show what the bearing is. From 
orgiastic Christianity we take a flying 
leap, not as I expected to the Crusades, 
but to nationalistic theology, arma- 
ments, war, and... the statutory 
reference to Moloch will be found in 
column five. 

I will not admit even into my own 
mind the suspicion that Mr. Huxley 
supposes orgies and orgasms to have 
any connection with each other, but 
the scientific method does seem to 
involve the use of orgy in any sense that 
comes handy and orgasm when there 
are already as many orgies in a page 
as a careful stylist will pass. As I 
understand the word, the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 may properly be des- 
cribed as an orgy, and it might be 
sub-classified as of the intermittent, 
intra-national type. War is ordinarily 
international. Among early peoples of 
an active racial diathesis it is, I suppose, 
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of the recurrent type, the warriors 
going on the warpath as regularly as the 
women go out to the fields, or young 
cockerels spar. Among nations of some 
degree of maturity it is intermittent, 
an occasional response to a specific 
stimulus. 

The European systems from which 
our civilization is derived and from 
which, before the rise of the Central 
American States, most of our political 
instruction was drawn, appear when 
they first come into view to be passing 
from the phase of recurrent warfare 
between small groups to that of inter- 
mittent warfare between large groups, 
it being an incidental function of the 
large group to defend and keep the 
peace among its component units. The 
process has left an interesting trace — 
or gap —in our language. ‘Up to 7, 
we say Thieves’ one of our earliest 
kings enacts; ‘from 7 to 35 is a Gang: 
after 35 it is a here’. In future, he 
implies, there are not going to be any 
heres. So vigorously did he effect his 
resolution, that here became a bad 
word, only to be used of heathen 
hosts, with the result that we alone of 
all the Germanic races have to use a 
foreign word for Army. But of all 
topics of national pride, one of the 
commonest is the good peace within 
our borders. We are all conscious of a 
certain satisfaction in the thought that 
the English police can go about 
unarmed, and none of us is greatly 
ruffled by the American retort that it 
only shows what poor stuff English 
criminals are made of. 

But when we contemplate the 


greatest and most efficient of these 
larger groups in its prime, we observe 
that in its growth it has created an 
entirely new phenomenon — something 
which is not a race, because it is a 
congeries of races, and still speaks half 
a dozen languages, and not a state, 
because it has no single and exclusive 
organ of government. Haec est illa Italia. 
We observe too that this creation is 
capable of stirring —or combining — 
certain definite and recognizable emo- 
tions. It is plain for example that 
Virgil’s attitude to the august achieve- 
ment of the Roman State is wholly 
different from his feeling for Italy: and 
it is remarkable that of the few orgies 
bzw. orgasms of Italian nationalism 
which he permits himself, one is 
evoked by a great national deliverance, 
one by a great national sorrow, and the 
most splendid and deeply felt of all, 
by the peace and beauty of the Italian 
way of life set in the Italian scene. But 
it is worth considering, even if it 
deflects our attention from Costa Rica, 
partly because Virgil is one of the great 
articulators of human sentiment, and 
partly because Italian nationalism as 
we encounter it through the ages, in 
Petrarch, in the last lines of the Prince, 
in the Risorgimento and in Fascism is 
one of the central modes by which our 
idea of the phenomenon itself can be 
adjusted. 

I feel the temerity of setting my 
fading recollections of Barbara and her 
sisters against the hereditary logic of 
the whole house of Huxley. But if I 
were invited to prepare a memorandum 
for the World Psychological Congress 
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on Nationalism, which Mr. Huxley 
proposes to summon, I think I should 
begin by determining first what feelings 
are in fact capable of being nationally 
entertained. No doubt on the other 
side there would be ranged against me 
Germans deriving from Fichte, Italians 
deriving from Mazzini, both ready to 
prove that I was attacking the problem 
from the wrong end, and that national 
feeling is itself a primary and _ irre- 
ducible datum, a necessary mode of 
national existence. In practical result, 
there is not perhaps much difference. 
But to Mr. Huxley’s simplicist reduc- 
tion of nationalism to Hate and Vanity, 
I think I should respond by a simple 
problem in practical psychology. 

As the future of the world lies in 
their hands, it is biologically permissible 
to be interested in children, to be glad 
when they are good and disappointed 
when they are horrid. Anyone who 
reads that a little girl has been knocked 
down and killed, let us say in Aberdeen, 
by a motorist who drove away, feels a 
certain concern, and the automatic 
bore who was prompt to tell us that 
there were too many children in the 
world already, would be regarded by 
most sensitive people as a cad and by 
most sensible people as an ass. If it 
happens in our own village, our reaction 
is correspondingly sharper. Suppose the 
victim were the Princess Elizabeth. 
Millions would feel a direct personal 
grief, and a direct personal anger 
against the offender. Or let us imagine 
that a distinguished man of letters, 
entering Italy, and betraying by some 
inadvertent gesture his disapproval of 
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the Lust, Hate and Vanity about him, 
was taken to the Guard-room and 
subjected to Fascist treatment. Few of 
us would not learn with satisfaction 
that H.M. Ambassador had been in- 
structed to make representations and 
that the victim had been visited in his 
hotel by high officials bearing suitable 
messages of regret. 

Grief for some central figure, re- 
sentment of injury done to any member 
of the group, may be placed among the 
commonest components — or manifesta- 
tions — of national feeling. That there 
enters into them all some sense of self- 
projection, a complacent self-identifica- 
tion with something less insignificant 
and transitory than the individual, I 
readily admit. Indeed, I am not sure 
that this reaching out towards some- 
thing more abiding — principes mortales, 
rempublicam aeternam—is not the very 
thing that distinguishes national feeling 
from the collective emotion, often no 
less passionate, of class or party, and 
gives it the peculiar constructive power 
which, historically, it is constantly 
found to possess. But I cannot agree 
with Mr. Huxley in identifying the 
emotion with Vanity. I have not Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s book at hand, but 
I think that, to take a simple test, the 
physical expressions of Pride and 
Vanity will be found to be entirely 
different, and I shall only believe in 
collective Vanity when I see a crowd, 
on its way to cheer the King, turn 
its collective head to look at itself in a 
shop mirror. 

The list of components would be a 
long one, and I can see Mr. Huxley 
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chafing until the Conference came to 
Hate. That Hate is one of them and a 
very important one, no one will of 
course deny. But the word Hate, like 
politics, comprises in itself a difficult 
subject of no inconsiderable magnitude. 
It is primarily the emotion appropriate 
to a realized or apprehended injury, 
directed to the injurer, and capable of 
as many provocations and manifesta- 
tions as the subject is capable of feeling 
injuries. Its secondary inversions of the 
odisse quem laeseris type, its tertiary 
ramifications and subtleties, would 
keep the Conference going quite a long 
time. But the delegates would have to 
reckon with the fact that every mode, 
not one alone, that can be felt by the 
individual for himself, can by the 
familiar mechanism of self-projection 
be felt by the group for itself; and that 
some of these modes are, so to speak, 
veridical, indicating like the bristling 
of a dog’s back at the sight of a tramp, 
that real danger is at hand. 
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It is here, I think, that the funda- 
mental issue between traditional ethic 
and modern pacifism discloses itself. 
To the traditionalist, the Old Stupid of 
Mr. Huxley’s classification, the way of 
life is worth preserving, and, if it is 
worth preserving, it ought to keep its 
appropriate instincts and emotions, 
vigilance, resentment and, as I have 
defined it above, even of hate. To the 
pacifist, the existence, much more the 
necessity, above all the overpowering 


domination as he conceives it, of hate 
as he defines it, in the total volume of 
national feeling, discredits the way of 
life which requires such defence, 
‘People,’ Mr. Huxley writes, ‘must be 
taught to think hatred at least as dis- 
creditable as they now think lust.’ The 
logical slither in this sentence is very 
revealing. Obviously if people at large 
thought lust — in the philosophic sense 
—discreditable, and acted on their 
belief, all our problems would be solved 
in a—I cannot say generation because 
there would be no generation to solve 
them in. But I should like to pursue 
the analogy here suggested a little 
further. 

Let us imagine that two combining 
causes, the appearance of a great 
ascetic teacher and of a new bacillus, 
made the intercourse of the sexes 
abhorrent to great numbers and 
dangerous ‘to all. Of the many conse- 
quences two can be predicted with 
assurance. There would be a great 
development of the practice and philo- 
sophy of homosexuality, and the Home 
Office would have to deal with an 
unparalleled outbreak of pornography. 
The peculiar virulence with which 
class polemic has been pursued in all 
countries since the war strikes me in this 
analogy as the correlative of homo- 
sexuality, and much pacifist literature 
seems to deserve better the name of 
polemography. Nor, I think, in the 
circumstances I have suggested, would 
the subjects of the new age fail to 
pursue, in every note of real rancour 
and false disdain, the spouses and lovers 
of a happier time who could indulge 
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their passion unharmed and unre- 
proved. Until a very short time since, 
as history goes, war was a pursuit, 
ethically permissible and personally not 
very dangerous. None of us can easily 
adjust himself to a scheme in which it is 
exceedingly dangerous, not only to the 
direct participants, and in which the 
ethical question has for that very reason 
become to many an ethical negation of 
the most emphatic kind. 

What then are we to do, or rather 
how are we to think? My own answer, 
as one of the Old Stupids, would be 
first: that, ordinarily and with nations 
of some development, the way of life 
is worth preserving, because on balance 
its subjects get more out of themselves 
by keeping to it than by allowing it to 
be forcibly changed for them by 
strangers: and by the way of life I 
mean the whole body of practices and 
interests capable of attracting to them- 
selves the essential nationalist emotion. 
How far the way of life should be 
inculcated and organized or left to 
develop of itself, seems to me to be 
entirely a matter of historic circum- 
stance. I think for example that Empire 
Day is a foolish disturbance of routine, 
arising out of nothing that we feel, and 
symbolizing nothing that we desire to 
be. If I were a German or an Italian, 
realizing how recent and how imperfect 
the national status of my country was, 
I think I should cultivate the national 
holidays as instructive and beneficial 
orgies, and if I caught sight of a 
scholarly English visitor writhing on 
the outskirts, I might murmur words of 
comfort — no Dionysia, no Euripides. 
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But I am bound to acknowledge 
that of this process of preservation, 
what Mr. Huxley calls hate, and I 
vigilance and resentment, is and will 
probably remain an integral part, its 
manifestations being in whatever idiom 
history, race and circumstances have 
generated. I see that these regions of 
‘objective mind’ are very sharply de- 
fined; that they differ in maturity, in 
the sense of self-identity, by all the 
degrees that separate the extremes of 
activity and passivity compatible with 
existence: and that the configuration of 
the corresponding emotion, the propor- 
tion of its parts, and their relative sensi- 
tivity, may vary almost indefinitely. I 
know that one nation is more alert about 
its food, another about its honour: that 
a Frenchman’s feeling about France 
is a totally different thing from a 
Russian’s feeling about Russia: and 
I do not expect a rich people, furnished 
with ability, living peaceably in its 
habitations, to look out on the world 
with the eyes of a poor race, crowded 
in its island, within a few hours sail of 
wide unpeopled territorities. By turn- 
ing God inside out, the Russians have 
not ceased to be The Orthodox People, 
and if Germans find pleasure in re- 
minding one another that they are 
deutsch, the reason is that they always 
have found pleasure in reminding one 
another that they are deutsch. 

A wise, a philosophic pacifism 
would find in this very variety which 
makes it improbable, as it is historically 
rare, for two nations to be after the 
same thing at the same time, the ground 
at once for patience and for hope. 
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After all, for the greater part of their 
existence nations live side by side, in 
mutual indifference which sometimes 
passes into mutual exasperation, some- 
times into mutual kindness. I see no 
ground at all, except the convenience of 
invective, for pronouncing that the 
attitude of England to Germany in 
July 1914 was nationalistic and that 
the attitude to France was not; and 
what mysterious organization of 
Capitalists and Bureaucrats, what 
alchemy of inversion, sublimation and 
protective mechanism created out of 
Hate and Vanity that sudden surge of 
indignation and affection, 


Hellas blind of an eye and Athens 
drawing without her yoke-fellow, 


I leave to be determined by those who 
do not remember it. 

Every false philosophy has to be 
paid for, usually by the triumph of its 
false antithesis; it takes little to turn 
the Calvinism of we are all wrong 
together into the Antinomianism of we 
are all right in our own way; and the 
lack of ethical discrimination in modern 
anti-nationalism seems to me to be a 
practical menace as much as a philo- 
sophic flaw. I am too Old, or perhaps 
too Stupid, to be taken in by nine- 
teenth-century back-chat about Capital- 
ists, eighteenth-century back-chat about 
Rulers, or even twentieth-century back- 
chat about War-mongers, and I see a 
very real danger in the generation of a 
body of feeling which, the case arising, 
would suddenly be realized to be in- 
applicable. It is not supposed that the 


pseudo-scientific pornography which 
harps on the ignorance and alarms of 
the immature commonly yields fruit 
in a stable emotional life, or that the 
persistent and lurid vilification of one 
group of human impulses, which makes 
up so much of ascetic literature, ever 
had the least effect in regularizing, 
much less in exalting, the impulses 
themselves. From the equation 


Love=Satyr raping Nymph 


I cannot elicit either the Phaedrus or 
the Vita Nuova. There must be some- 
thing else, something for which the 
ascetic is not prepared, and in which 
he is more likely than another man to 
lose his bearings. But I do not there- 
fore deny that Satyrs sometimes rape 
Nymphs, just as Nazis sometimes beat 
up Jews, or that both proceedings are 
ethically undesirable — and (I am 
bound to add) perfectly comprehensible. 

In short, my own conclusion, a 
very ancient one, is that a wise 
nationalism and a wise pacifism, both 
resting on the assumption that what is 
felt to be good and comfortable for 
one nation is, suitably transposed, most 
likely to be good and comfortable for 
another, are almost interchangeable 
philosophies, and the only philosophies 
which are compatible with the funda- 
mental Western faith in personality as 
the groundwork of ethic and dialectic 
as the organ of truth. I see not the faint- 
est prospect that the ‘objective mind’, 
which does in fact control our individual 
thought, will, within any time we need 
consider, be reconstituted on an inter- 


national or unnational basis: nor 
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indeed do I believe that it has reached, 
much less exhausted, its full efficiency. 
That personality must at times issue in 
conflict, as dialectic must at times pro- 
duce antinomies, is so old a story that the 
most we can ask of the world is to find 
from age to age the appropriate device 
for postponing the antinomy and reduc- 
ing the conflict to debate, and I am 
very far from being convinced that the 
overt lesions of war do greater harm to 
humanity than the impalpable toxins 
of class and party. That the manifesta- 
tions of the crude, the vulgar, the 
ignorant, the bad-tempered and the 
clever, will be clever, bad-tempered, 


Young 


ignorant, vulgar and crude, is one of 
those identical propositions which add 
nothing to the argument and which 
a sensible man will not waste time in 
advancing or refuting. On the other 
hand, the intolerance, and the limita- 
tions which almost always accompany 
the profession of the anti-nationalist 
creed, bear to my eye so ominous a 
resemblance to the truculence and 
ignorance of the lower nationalism, 
that at times I feel drawn towards the 
conclusion that history, if there is any 
history left to record it, will pronounce 
the last war of all to have been made 
by pacifists. 


Venite Exultemus 
by Howard D. Roelofs 


I, is the good fortune of this 
present age to have discovered that 
Religion is a Good Thing. People of 
earlier ages believed in this religion or 
in that, and on occasion warred to the 
death rather than abandon a chosen 
religion or in order to impose that 
religion upon others. History tells us 
even of people who practised the religion 
they professed. Such people, of course, 
were rare. But none of these men of a 
less enlightened age knew that the 
simple possession of a religion is a Good 
Thing. It has remained for us through 
anthropological, psychological, and 
sociological research not only to have 


discovered this important truth, but to 
have proved it. Anthropology, Psycho- 
logy, and Sociology are the witnesses 
and supply the evidence that this is so. 
To have a religion is a Good Thing. 

It is the misfortune of this present 
age to have discovered that no Religion 
is true. This great discovery holds for 
all existing religions including our own, 
for all are false. To say ‘including our 
own’ is thus logically redundant, but 
rhetorically essential, for it is the point 
of this modern discovery. People of 
earlier ages quite frequently recognized 
that other religions were false, but they 
obstinately persisted in holding their 
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own to be true. History tells us even 
of people who were inclined to believe 
that somehow all religions were true, 
including their own. Such people, of 
course, were rare. We have changed 
all that. We, through anthropological, 
psychological, and sociological research 
have discovered that all religions, includ- 
ing our own, are false. And we can 
prove it. Anthropology, Psychology, and 
Sociology are the witnesses and supply 
the evidence that this is so. All relig- 
ions, including our own, are false. 

This second discovery is the great 
misfortune of our age. It robs us of the 
fruits of our fortunate first discovery. 
For while religion is in general always 
a Good Thing, any particular religion 
is particularly a Good Thing only to 
those who believe it. This bars us out. 
For we have discovered and proved 
that all existing religions, including 
our own, are false. Accordingly, we do 
not, we cannot, believe in our own. To 
be incapable of believing what we know 
to be false, I need scarcely remark, is the 
great virtue of the present race of men. 
Therefore, our religion is not a Good 
Thing for us. The loss is great. Compe- 
tent observers agree that the lack of the 
benefits of religion is one of the striking 
and pathetic phenomena of the age. 

It may be curious to some that so 
little has been attempted to alleviate 
this distressing situation. Those who 
find this curious, do not realize the 
difficulties that confront all efforts to 
regain for us the benefits of religion. 
They may eve suppose that nothing 
is required but to select as a new 
religion something known to be true, 


in order for us all to believe it and thus 
obtain once more the blessings of 
religion. With so much science already, 
available and more being produced 
every minute, all of it, of course, strictly 
and verifiedly true, it should surely be 
easy to take a little science, otherwise 
unemployed, and use it for a religion. 
This, however, simply will not do. 
The reason is a nice one and not always 
fully appreciated. Hence the numerous 
efforts to make of this science, or of 
that, a religion. All of these attempts 
sooner or later end in failure. The 
reason is this. A religion known to be 
false we cannot believe. This is our 
virtue though it robs us of the blessings 
of that religion. But equally what we 
know to be true, we cannot believe. 
For we know; and when we know, we 
do not believe: we know. Therefore, 
what we know to be true, cannot serve 
us as a religion. This bars out all 
science, with the possible exception of 
physics. This possible exception, how- 
ever, is of no practical importance. 
Those who believe in physics not 
infrequently believe also in God, not 
knowing as yet that all existing religions 
including their own, are false. 
Whatever the fate of the physicists, 
we have now isolated the conditions 
under which alone it is possible for the 
rest of us to have a religion and enjoy 
its benefits. Whatever our religion is 
to be, it must meet two conditions. 
First, it cannot be known to be false. 
That eliminates all existing religions. 
Second, it cannot be known to be true. 
That rules out all Science, with the 
exception noted. Our Religion, then, 
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must be a something we know not what. 

What can this thing be and where 
can we find it? I have discovered it. 
That is my good fortune and I now 
propose to share it with you. The 
something we know not what, which 
is to be our Religion, is Sociology. 
Sociology is not a Science. No one 
can prove it is true. Certainly no 
one knows that it is true. But equally 
it cannot be proved to be false. Socio- 
logy and all it contains is not, and 
cannot be, a matter of knowledge. 
Therefore let it be our Religion. 

I realize that to some this may 
appear rather sudden. That, however, 
is a common character of discoveries, 
great ones especially. I wish now 
to make a slight contribution to this 
new Religion. This contribution has 
numerous advantages. If adopted and 
used it will ameliorate the shock of 
discovery and ease the transition to the 
acceptance of the new Religion. More 
important, it can be used as a test to 
verify the excellence of what is here 
proposed. A sure test of the excellence 
of any religion is its fruitfulness in cult 
and ritual. I now present a modest 
sample of what may be expected of 
Sociology in those fields. This sample 
is best appreciated when sung, and I 
commend you to practise it at home. 
The form is familiar, and suitable tunes 
will be found at the back of most 
Hymnals. If you find this sample good, 
congratulate yourselves on being well on 
the way to accepting Sociology as your 
Religion with all the benefits that may 
bring. You may even be inspired to 
add to the liturgy thus begun. 


A NEW CANTICLE 


VENITE, EXULTEMUS SOCIOLOGO 

(To be said or sung at the opening of all 

groups) 

O come, let us sing unto Sociology; * 
let us heartily rejoice in the strength 
of our group consciousness. 

Let us come before her presence with 
thanksgiving; * and show ourselves 
glad in her with projects. 

For Sociology is a great Hope; * and 
a great Light above all Hopes. 

In her hand are all the varieties of the 
experimental method; * and the 
strength of statistics is hers also. 

The Social Group is hers, and she made 
it; * and her hands prepared the 
charts thereof. 

O, come, let us study and fall down; * 
and let us do case studies before 
Sociology, our Guide. 

For she is the Maker of all Contacts; * 
and we are the people of her Adjust- 
ments and the sheep of her Com- 
plexes. 

O, worship Sociology in the beauty of 
the Group Spirit; * let both the 
privileged and the underprivileged 
stand in awe of her. 

For she cometh, for she cometh to 
evaluate the earth; * and with statis- 
tical measurements to judge the 
world, and the peoples with an 
intelligence test. 


Glory be to Sociology, to Statistics, and 
to the Group; * 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. 


AMEN. 
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GOD IS A MATHEMATICIAN 


Pes ba. like Jeans and 
Eddington have recently been at some 
pains to show that God is a mathe- 
matician. They have not used the best 
argument of all, which is that a mathe- 
matician is usually rather absent- 
minded. 


LIBEL IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


In France one may take up a jour- 
nal like the Action Frangaise and find one 
politician cheerfully referring to another 
as ‘Cette girafe bisexuelle’. Generally 
speaking, one may read in a French 
newspaper many intimate details about 
politicians which in this country would 
bring editors into the dock, as happened 
to Mr. Cecil Chesterton more than 
twenty years ago. 

Nevertheless I am at liberty to state 
in print that any given writer cannot 
write, though I cannot attack his 
personal character as (for instance) if 
I assert that he cannot write because 
he is habitually drunk. Writing accord- 
ing to English law is a vaguely honorific 
occupation with no standards to govern 
it. To state that a writer cannot write 
is not to state that he cannot make 
money by his pen, although to suggest 


that a man is an incompetent doctor or 
solicitor is to suggest that he cannot be 
making money in that capacity. 

Therefore as always in English civil 
law, one comes back to the money test, 
which has the merit of convenience and 
simplicity but certainly does not right 
every wrong. I am only surprised that 
our law ever got past the stage when a 
murderer suffered no penalty if he 
compensated the relations of the de- 
ceased —a doctrine which still occa- 
sionally survives when a pedestrian is 
murdered by a motorist. 


A DIVINE VISITATION 


Leslie Stephen used to relate a 
story of a man being found dead on 
Clapham Common in the eighteen- 
thirties as the result of being struck by 
lightning. At the coroner’s inquest it 
was held that this was the result of a 
divine visitation and some stress was 
laid on the fact that his underclothing 
had been burned and not his trousers. 


A PATRIOTIG LADY ON THE WAR 


‘I have heard what you say about 
life in the trenches. Kindly under- 
stand that I do not want my feelings 
harrowed. I am content to know that 
the men are doing their duty.’ 
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MR. ARNOLD BENNETT’S CANDOUR 


One evening I met Arnold Bennett 
in the region of Piccadilly about 11 p.m. 
After a little conversation I asked if he 
would care to dine with me one night 
and after some silent meditation he 
said: ‘No, I don’t think I should’. This 
candour, however, always enhanced the 
value of any compliment he paid, as 
when after reading a book of mine on 
a theological subject he said: ‘I have 
enjoyed every word of it and I may say 
that even I could never have written 
at’. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


Individual liberty is rarely a plant 
of sturdy growth and has always been 
subject to certain limitations. Thus in 
ancient Greece and Rome the good man 
had to be a good citizen and a person 
like Antigone was a bad citizen. More- 
over all civic privileges of the individual 
citizen were founded on, and upheld 
by, the institution of slavery. 

The individual liberty of medi- 
eval Europe was largely inspired by a 
theocratic, church seeking to dominate, 
and finally absorbing, the imperial 
tradition; but even so it was founded on 
and upheld by serfdom. However apart 
from the church, liberty was quite com- 
patible with being a link in the feudal 
chain. Equality before God and the 
duty of a vassal to his feudal chief were 
not inconsistent. 

The Renaissance theoretically pro- 
moted despotism; but despotism is 
certainly less hostile than democracy to 


individual liberty. Moreover it also 
appealed to a classical tradition of men 
like Harmodius and Aristogeiton. The 
Reformation theoretically promoted 
liberty (e.g. of judgment) but in practice 
made for the despotism of men like 
Calvin. 

After the Reformation the Jesuits 
and thinkers like Locke built up the idea 
of liberty on the theory of a contract 
between citizen and government, which 
merged by an odd transformation into 
democracy; but in practice monarchy 
and aristocracy have always been more 
congenial to liberty. 

In the nineteenth century demo- 
cracy was theoretically associated with 
liberty, as when Kant declared that no 
citizen should be regarded as a means 
but only as an end; but in practice liberty 
thrived in the atmosphere of a quasi- 
feudal aristocracy represented by Whigs 
like Palmerston and later by Tories like 
Lord Salisbury. This atmosphere was 
disturbed by a huge urban population 
whose privileges were based on the 
industrial servitude described in Belloc’s 
Servile State (published 1910). 

In the twentieth century most of 
us have had to learn that modern 
democracy leads to dictatorships and is 
based on universal servitude where the 
urban population predominates. 


DIVINE MANIA 


Plato refers to divine mania and 
certainly some lunatics make almost 
inspired utterances as for instance a 
lunatic who the other day on seeing a 
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flash of lightning and hearing a peal of 
thunder, remarked that God had shot 
Himself at last — apparently in remorse 
after contemplating the world of His 
creation! 


SNOBISME 


I am always puzzled about the 
meaning of this word so I wrote to my 
mentor E.M. and asked him how to 
define it. My own suggestion of a 
definition was the ‘appreciation of any- 
thing beautiful more on account of its 
social value than of its beauty’. E.M. 
replied to me as follows: ‘I think your 
definition of Snobisme is very subtle and 
good, but that it doesn’t cover the 
whole ground. The word also com- 
prises the wish to be, for mundane 
reasons, in the general intellectual 
swim of the moment, and this can be 
achieved without any perception of the 
merits of the object of admiration — 
which indeed may have none. The 
Jew has genuine perceptions, though he 
exercises them for a wrong motive — 
and the victim of Snobisme may have 
them, but also he may be merely an 
echo. How does this strike you?’ 


LOVE AND DEATH 


I once told a Scotch friend that no 
love affair was so satisfactory as the 
affair that was ended by death. My 
friend said ‘That is natural, for it means 
that then the love affair was not really 
at an end’, How Charles Lamb would 
have enjoyed this remark! 


A TRAMP’S REBUKE 


A friend of mine recently told me 
that the secretary of his Golf Club 
(a man of the Captain Boldwig 
type) was majestically parading over 
the greens when he came across a 
rather ragged tramp snoring on one of 
them. He proceeded to stir up the 
tramp from behind with his foot on 
which the tramp began to wake up and 
was sternly admonished not to sleep on 
the greens again. The tramp then said: 
‘Well, who are you, Sir?’ on which the 
secretary became purple with wrath. ‘1 
am the secretary of the Upper Tooting 
Golf Club’, he said, to which the tramp 
rejoined: ‘If you are, this is scarcely the 
way to get new members’. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS AND THE 
BASTARDS 


I remember Edmund Gosse men- 
tioning his attendance at the funeral of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins at Kensal Green. 
It was a very foggy and wet day and 
the gloom of the proceedings was 
unrelieved until just at the end a woman 
of ferocious appearance wheeled three 
squalling infants in a perambulator 
several times round the grave. Edmund 
Gosse, slightly puzzled and horrified, 
turned inquiringly to Holman Hunt, 
who said “Those are the bastards’. That 
is all I heard of the story and I have 
always since wondered what the 
admirable novelist’s domestic arrange- 
ments were, for so far as I have been 
able to explore the subject, it would 
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appear that any child or children of his 
(whether legitimate or not) would have 
been at least fifteen years old at the 
date of his death. 


ILLUSION AND HAPPINESS 


In his Sorrows of Werther Goethe 
impressively develops the theme that 
all happiness is based on_ illusion. 
This is obviously true about love or 
money but not so obviously true about 
work, for as Aristotle points out, the 
most/real happiness is derived from the 
exercise of our best faculties. Yet even 
this happiness is often conditioned by 
illusion as to the importance of the 
work done. The happiest days of my 
own life have been spent in congenial 
talk, sunshine, and good scenery; but 
this happiness has depended on a 
background of drab working days and 
was keener in youth than it is now 
because youth creates a rose-coloured 
world by sheer nervous energy. Paren- 
thetically, one sees in youth how pre- 
carious the said world is in moments 
when the said nervous energy flags and 
everything becomes all the blacker by 
contrast. 

As ‘youth disappears, the religious 
illusion comes to the rescue ‘that so 
among the sundry and manifold changes 
of the world our hearts may surely 
there be fixed where true joys are to 
be found’, among which joys may be 
included the appreciation of Cranmer’s 
incomparable style! The superlative 
merit of the religious illusion is that it 
cannot be disproved in this mortal 
sphere and that. it is for this reason 


much less expensive than any other 
form of illusion unless it involves any 
sort of crippling asceticism. 

Granting, however, the expense of 
ordinary terrestrial illusion, our re- 
luctance to pay the bill is often 
irrational. Surely one ought to be less 
ungrateful than one usually is to those 
who have created the erotic or financial 
illusions which for the time being made 
us feel life supremely worth living. I 
once said as much in conversation 
with the most phoenixlike financier and 
company promoter I ever knew, as he 
lay on his deathbed. ‘I don’t want 


gratitude,’ he replied, ‘what I want is 


hard cash. Will you lend me ten 
pounds?’ It is always a good rule to 
lend a borrower half of what he asks or 
else he will regret not having asked for 
more, so on this occasion I lent five 
pounds on the pretext that this would 
last for the few days that would see the 
borrower restored to health again, and 
the dying man, who could scarcely 
speak or move, was quite happy. His 
genius for illusion never deserted him 
till the breath was out of his body and 
I took off my hat to it! 


CREMATION 


I can never understand why 
William Allingham’s lines are not 
inscribed on every crematorium. They 
run as follows: 

Body to purifying flame, 
Soul to the Great Deep whence it 
came, 
Leaving a song on earth below, 
An urn of ashes white as snow. 
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Another improvement would be to use 
the tremendous heat of the furnace for 
warming the building as a whole. I 
hardly ever attend a crematorium 
without shivering so much as almost to 
envy the corpse. I vividly remember 
my first cremation in 1902 at Woking. 
In those days there was a switchback 
apparatus for accelerating the progress 
of the coffin into the furnace. This so 
deeply fascinated an old relation of 
mine who was interested in mechanics 
that after attending the cremation of 
his brother he stayed to see subsequent 
performances. The corpse of which I 
was in charge had been put into the 
wrong coffin and I was told that the 
old lady would have to be taken out in 
her shroud and put on the switchback. 
I successfully protested against this; 
but the cremation took two hours 
longer than it would have done in a 
papier maché coffin. 

Many years later I was charged 
with the duty of cremating the daughter 
of this same old lady during the War, 
when after her death in Jersey the body 
was carried about the Channel for 
some time owing to the menace of 
submarines. After an interval of ten 
days the coffin arrived and had to be 
opened at Golders Green for me to 
identify it. This experience gave me an 
even greater prejudice than before in 
favour of cremation. 


CASTRATIONS FROM OBITUARY NOTICES 


Of a Philosopher 


Never did the world see him so 
gay and free from care as when he was 


consuming a gratuitous supply of tea, 
coffee, cream, sugar, buns, and tea- 
cake at the Athenaeum elections. 


Of a Financier 


He was known to all his colleagues 
in the city as essentially a ‘safe’ man, 
for he never delivered any sort of 
attack when there was any chance of 
his opponent being able to retaliate, 
although on one occasion an erroneous 
estimate on this point was said to have 
caused a nervous breakdown of some 
duration. 


Of a Retired Clergyman 


He was in such intimate contact 
with modern thought as to initiate a 
most interesting series of wireless 
messages from the next world which he 
received in the pulpit and transmitted 
each Sunday to his congregation. 
Some of the saints (and even The 
Blessed Virgin Mary) co-operated in 
giving the most gratifying testimony to 
his spiritual gifts; but the vulgar 
hostility of Judas Iscariot found expres- 
sion in terms which offended the less 
progressive members of his flock and 
ultimately, through the wisdom and 
courage of his family, he retired to an 
establishment in the country where the 
messages became even more copious 
and detailed than before. 


Of a Great Lady 


From the cradle to the grave she was 
‘all things to all men’ (to use a good old 
phrase) and even in her last days she 
was able to supply a company of which 
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she was managing director with a 
succession of comely and _ stalwart 
youths who in spite of their humble 
origin had won their spurs by their 
assiduous balancing of her household 
accounts and private passbook. 


A Legislator 
His masterly handling of the Strong 
Liquors Adulteration Act and Regula- 
tion of Female Underclothing Act in 
their earlier stages will not soon be 
forgotten. 


LITERATURE IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL 


Just after the explosion created by 
Churton Collin’s attack on Sir Edmund 
Gosse, a friend of mine was at a per- 
formance of the Hellas Society at St. 
James’s Hall. There Robert Browning 
told him that that very morning the 


servants after family prayers in the 
Gosse household had announced 
through the cook that they had en- 
tered. the service of Mr. Gosse as they 
were then under the impression that 
he was an eminent man of letters but 
that they now read in the newspapers 
that he was a literary charlatan and 
must therefore give notice. Later on 
my friend told the story at the Café 
Royal to Oscar Wilde, who said ‘Well, 
I think you must give me credit for 
never having discussed Gosse except in 
the most unfair terms’. This isa charm- 
ing legend; but the real truth of the 
matter was that the cook on giving 
notice and being asked to give some 
reason for it, said that she did not like 
seeing Mr. Gosse’s name so much in the 
newspapers. This well illustrates the 
growth of a myth and is also creditable 
to the Victorian attitude (even of the 
lower orders) to newspaper publicity. 
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by Tan Shih-hua 


MY GRANDMOTHER 


| Fee words, objects, and 
the blue Yangtze, in a setting of blos- 
soming mountains, emerge out of the 
grey, shifting twilight of childhood. 
When I was two (or one, as the Euro- 
peans reckon it) we removed to the 
village of Hsien-Shih. 

The house in Hsien-Shih was much 
smaller than our ancestral house. It 
was crowded and poor inside. Father 
was in Japan, and we had to economize. 
There was one servant-girl for the house 
and she came only when my mother 
was sick. Instead of a vegetable garden, 
there were only a fruit garden and a 
tangerine orchard. 

I remember my grandmother feed- 
ing me with sunflower-seeds which had 
been dried in the sun. She shelled each 
seed and, passing them to me one by 
one, she taught me to count: l-ge, liang- 
&, SaNn-ge, si-ge, wu-ge — one, two, three, 
four, five. She also told me fairy tales. 
Grandmother was the second wife of 
my grandfather whose portrait hung on 
the wall in the li tang. She was my 
father’s step-mother. Having no chil- 
dren of her own, she lavished all her 
affection on me. 


My mother either worked in the 
kitchen or taught little village girls to 
read. I was very proud of her, because 
in my childhood there were very few 
women in China who could read, to say 
nothing of being able to teach. 

My grandmother is sewing, and I 
am sitting by her on a low stool. I have 
on a long robe, slippers embroidered 
with flowers, and white socks. One 
must not go barefoot — people would 
laugh at you. Only coolies go barefoot. 
The word ku means load; the word li 
means strength. Coolies are low people: 
dirty, rude, ragged coachmen, boat- 
men, wandering reapers —in a word, 
all those who are willing to sell their 
big, brown muscles, hardened by labour 
and fights, for copper pennies. I am a 
little afraid of coolies, but they are 
treated well in our house, especially by 
my younger uncle (also a teacher), who 
is staying with us. For that reason the 
well-off villagers are suspicious of him. 

I am sitting by my grandmother, 
building houses, temples, bridges, out 
of wooden blocks. I imagine that I am 
building my favourite bridge, the one 
that hangs over the little river flowing 
into the Yangtze, near Hsien-Shih. It 
is a stone bridge, all sculptured. Carved 
dragons, six feet high, guard it. Three 
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arches clutch the bridge with their 
paws. These arches are dedicated to 
the widows of Hsien-Shih who re- 
mained faithful to their husbands even 
after the latter died. 

This bridge was built fifty years 
ago by a rich man of the village. His 
only son was a cripple. At the sight of 
a woman he would throw a fit. No 
descendants could be expccted from 
this feeble-minded son. The family of 
the rich man was dying out and, as he 
had no one to leave his fortune to, he 
built this bridge. On its flat stones the 
peasants threshed their grain in hot 
weather. There was no better thresh- 
ing-floor in the whole district. 

I am arranging my blocks and 
mixing them all up again at grand- 
mother’s feet, which are small and 
round, like ponies’ hoofs. Grandmother 
called them proudly her ‘golden lilies’. 
Grandmother is sewing and singing, 
and teaching me a song. 


Fly away, 

First pair of geese, 

Second pair of geese, 
Come back again 

To find grandmother. 
Grandmother does not like 
Rice with pork. 
Grandmother wants 

A wild duck’s egg. 


I knew why my shrewd grand- 
mother wanted a wild duck’s egg. It 
was rare, and difficult to get. We ate 
only hen’s eggs. Mother and grand- 
mother made a mush out of clay mixed 
with the ashes of pea or rice straw, and 
smeared it over the egg. When it dried, 


the egg was as big as your fist. Then 
they buried it in the ground for twenty 
days. When such an egg was served at 
the table on holidays, its white was hard 
and had a brownish colour. The yolk 
was soft and tasted as if the egg had 
been freshly boiled. Sometimes there 
were veins in the white of the egg that 
looked like cypress branches. ‘I had it 
kept in cypress ashes,’ grandmother 
used to explain to me. 

The cool wind stirs the hot air. 
The blazing hearths are roaring in the 
kitchen and the plates are clattering in 
my mother’s hands. Far down, at the 
docks of the unseen Yangtze, the fisher- 
men are shouting loudly, and children 
are screaming and splashing. I want to 
go to the river, but I am not permitted. 
My mother is afraid that I may get 
hurt, or be insulted, or pushed into the 
water. ‘All right,’ I say. ‘Ill just take 
a walk in the garden.’ My mother 
looks at me suspiciously. She takes me 
to the classroom, dips a brush in an ink- 
well, puts me on her lap, and paints, 
with a tiny tickling paint-brush, three- 
petalled black flowers on the palms of 
my hands and on the canvas soles of my 
slippers. Now I may go. Should I walk 
over a wet place, or splash water with 
my hands, the flowers will be washed off 
and I will be discovered. 

I had seen other children being 
spanked by their parents as a result of 
these tell-tale signs. I did not go to the 
river. 

Near Hsien-Shih the river was 
terrifying, with its bank dropping 
steeply down into deep water. The 
children of the fishermen and boatmen 
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swam and dived near the docks, fight- 
ing and swearing. The fish-poles bent 
attentively toward the water. Yellow 
water broke over the rocks. Shoals of 
fish swam by on their way to lay their 
eggs in the small upper streams. 


Il 
BIRTH OF A SISTER 


My uncle’s school moved to another 
temple — farther away from our house. 
To prevent me from getting too tired, 
walking to and from the school, he took 
me to live with him, and sent me home 
every Saturday. He adopted the Euro- 
pean method of holidays. In his school, 
just as in the public schools, we had one 
day a week for rest. In private schools 
the pupils had to sit over their books 
from one Chinese holiday to another, 
and holidays in China are as rare as 
springs in a desert. 

One week-day I was called out 
from the class. Our maid was waiting 
for me. I gathered that something must 
be wrong with my mother. We had a 
maid in the house only on days when 
mother was unable to work. I walked 
home in a great hurry. On the way the 
maid told me news which I had not 
expected at all. 

‘Your mother has borne you a 
sister.’ 

I was glad; I had always been so 
lonely at home. 

The maid turned me over to my 
grandmother. Craftily and solemnly, 
the old woman led me into mother’s 


room. My mother was lying silent on 
her bed. She was pale and thin. Her 
arms were stretched out on the cover. 
A funny little bit of a bed stood next 
to hers. Something wrapped in white 
and made entirely of little balls and 
wrinkles was in it. 

‘A little girl,’ said my grandmother. 

I wanted to touch my little sister, 
but my grandmother would not let me. 
Having failed in this, I decided to go 
immediately to a store and get her some 
sweets. My grandmother sat down on 
my mother’s bed and released her high, 
thin laughter. She would stop, look at 
me, then laugh again. I paid dearly for 
those sweets. My grandmother loved to 
tease me. 

I said to her, ‘It is nice to have a 
girl.’ 

‘No, it is very bad,’ she said. ‘Here 
in Szechuan, we have to give a dowry 
with the bride. It is just an expense. It 
would be different if we were living in 
Kiangsu — there people pay the bride’s 
family.’ 

I did not agree with my grand- 
mother. But she did not care. She was 
laughing again, probably remembering 
those sweets. 

Careful not to spill it, the maid 
brought my mother a bowl-of boiled 
chicken. Every woman in China gets 
boiled chicken for a few days after her 
labour. Chicken is good. I looked long- 
ingly at the bowl. Mother put me next 
to her on the bed, and we ate the 
chicken together. 

Taking away the empty bowl, my 
grandmother looked at me, and said 
seriously and in a business-like manner, 
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‘Really, Shih-hua, it would not be bad 
if your mother bore you a sister or a 
brother every year; then you would eat 
chicken quite often.’ 

A month later, our house was 
buzzing with relatives. Such a lot of 
them. My mother was walking about, 
sweet and affable, but still white and 
thin, although she had not worked all 
that month. She entered the sitting- 
room with my little sister in her arms, 
and all the relatives, one after another, 
come up to her and touched the little 
big-eyed girl, whose small stomach was 
covered with a red flannel apron — a 
protection against the cold. The rela- 
tives argued about whose nose the little 
girl was going to have, whose eyes, 
whose mouth. They wished her good 
fortune. 

‘May she grow up to be as intelli- 
gent as her mother.’ 

“May she become a good hostess.’ 

‘May she be the most beautiful 
bride in Hsien-Shih.’ 

‘She will be a famous author.’ 

This last wish was expressed by my 
older uncle. I knew it because, being 
himself fond of writing, he always said 
the same’ thing to every newborn 
baby. 

The inspection over, the little girl 
was wrapped up again and carried 
away. ‘The relatives presented my 
mother with gifts. There were eggs in 
woven baskets, cackling hens, bags of 
sugar, selected rice — beautiful rice, 
which one would like to string on a 
thread and wear for a necklace, so 
beautiful it was — and sweets. . . 

My grandmother glanced from the 


bag of sweets to me, and began laugh- 
ing again. 

The procession of relatives moved 
to the dining-room. At the table, the 
return gifts from our family were dis- 
tributed, each relative receiving two 
red eggs. I was sad; we did not have 
enough money, so I could not stick a 
gilt-paper hieroglyphic meaning ‘luck’ 
on the eggs. 

A year later, on my sister’s birth- 
day, the same relatives again crowded 
into our house. A red tablecloth was 
put on a table in the sitting-room, and 
all sorts of objects were spread out: a 
needle and thread, a saucepan, a tea- 
pot, a paint-brush, an inkpot, a knife, 
a book of verses, a book of stories, a 
flexible fencing-foil, a piece of printed 
silk. 

Then the little girl, who, in her 
embarrassment, was trying to stick her 
foot in her mouth, was brought to the 
table, to see what object she would pick 
up first. Ifshe takes a brush, she will be 
an author; if she grabs at a saucepan, 
she will be a housewife; if she touches 
silk, she will be a well-dressed woman; 
if she picks up a foil, she will make her- 
self famous as a heroine or a chieftain. 

I don’t know what object my little 
sister chose. Judging by the fact that 
she is now in Peking University, and 
shows a great deal of interest in litera- 
ture, she must have chosen a brush or a 
book. However, she was a niece of two 
teachers. So many books and so much 
stationery were piled up that day on the 
red cloth that the insignificant needle 
and thread had no chance of getting 
into the hands of little Shih-kuen. 
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III 


AN EXECUTION 

I was at school. The days of political 
slumber were over. Yuan Shih-kai de- 
clared himself Emperor. His former 
stableman, now General Tsao Kun, 
was moving his troops towards Sze- 
chuan to aid the governor of the pro- 
vince against the army of Tsai Sun-po, 
a follower of Sun Yat-sen, who was 
threatening the province from the 
south. 

The feet of marching soldiers 
echoed over the roads to Szechuan. 
Travelling salesmen came home with 
tales of the coming war, the battles that 
had already taken place, and districts 
that had been demolished. It was still 
fairly quiet around our town. Here the 
war was not between the armies, but 
between the police and the gangs of 
bandits which had increased consider- 
ably during the last few years of war 
and revolution. The gangs consisted of 
people like the nephew of the peasant 
Tchen who lived in the bamboo forest, 
or of professional soldiers who were left 
with nothing to do when the war ended, 
or of former members of Ké-Lao, or 
wandering farm-hands who could not 
find employment, and poor peasants 
put off their land for failure to pay their 
landlords. There was no lack of am- 
munition. The defeated armies from 
the north had left enough rifles in the 
district. Small bands of discontents 
would form into a larger group. They 
would kidnap the rich, the high offi- 
cials, and tax-collectors, take them into 


the woods and demand a ransom. The 
rich country people began to move into 
the towns, where they felt safer under 
the protection of the walls and the 
police force. 

In answer to the kidnappings and 
robberies, detachments of the ‘agyin’s 
soldiers searched the woods and villages, 
sometimes catching the bandits. The 
walls of each village were plastered with 
white squares of paper offering rich 
rewards for the capture of a brigand 
alive, or for his head. Executions of 
bandits in town followed one another 
rapidly. Our cook, returning from 
town, told thrilling stories about the 
bandits — how brave or cowardly they 
were at the execution. 

One morning the messenger boy 
who went to town every day for the 
school mail brought back the news that 
in a few days fifty bandits would be 
executed. 

‘Fifty bandits; fifty of them! It is 
long since the citizens have had such 
satisfaction." The messenger boy was 
choking with excitement. A rumble of 
voices went through the school. The 
leader of the gang, a notorious bandit, 
aroused most interest, for according to 
rumours he had murdered the father of 
one of the schoolboys. We sat in groups 
on our beds, leaving cards and coins 
alone, and told each other stories, 
imagined and true, about bandits. We 
recalled the poses and gestures of the 
hero-bandits we had seen at the theatre; 
sang their songs and recited their 
speeches. Those of the students who 
were better informed told us that on the 
eve of their execution the prisoners 
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condemned to die were given a good 
dinner and were allowed to drink as 
much brandy as they wanted. The 
class-mates of the boy whose father had 
been murdered were vengefully tri- 
umphant. A few others remarked: ‘But 
are the taoyin and his soldiers any better 
than the bandits?’ 


The date of the execution was set 
for Saturday. Saturday was composi- 
tion day. When you had finished your 
composition and had given it to the 
teacher you were free till next Monday. 
The entire school was seized with an 
extraordinary zeal. Slow brains seemed 
to acquire wings, fingers moved faster 
than thought. In an hour and a half 
all the compositions were written and 
a crowd of boys in black jackets ran 
down towards the river. 

A place under the peaked town 
wall, at the back of the docks, was the 
site chosen for the execution. The wall 
and its peaks were black with people. 
The second stories of the houses on the 
other side of the wall were crowded like 
a theatre. A threefold circle of people, 
looking over the shoulders and bayonets 
of a chain. of policemen, stood around 
the space. At first there was no one in 
the space but two dogs and a busy pig. 
Then came the first detachment of 
soldiers. The anguished copper shriek 
of four trumpeters deafened our ears. 
The advance detachment of soldiers 
marched in time to the beat of the sad 
sound, their rifles resting on their 
shoulders. The bandits followed them, 
walking slowly, in hand-shackles and 


chains. Their hands were chained to- 


gether behind their backs and a bam- 
boo rod placed in them. A small 
plaque was attached to the top end of 
the rod which rose above the head. 
On this plaque was written the name of 
the bandit’s village and a description 
of his crime. The procession was long, 
the audience silent. The fetters clinked 
their iron teeth. Some of the prisoners 
walked with hunched shoulders, some 
threw back their heads and smiled de- 
fiantly, others scowled at the public 
like wolves. The eyes of some were 
closed and the blood seemed to have 
left their cheeks. There were a few 
who looked as if the nearness of death 
had already transformed them into 
corpses; they had no strength to walk 
and were almost carried by the police- 
men. Small clouds of dust rose behind 
their dragging feet. We counted those 
who passed — there were only forty- 
nine. The fiftieth had passed away in 
prison, dreading death. 

Behind the last prisoner were the 
troops. Four carriers bore the blue 
chiao of the police inspector. He was 
followed by the executioner, a tall man 
who looked straight ahead. He carried 
solemnly in his outstretched hand, as a 
priest carries a cross, a large sharp 
sword in a leather scabbard. The 
sword was pointing down and a large 
red bow was tied around its handle. 
The executioner was dressed in the 
usual police uniform. 

Frightened, I crumbled my neigh- 
bour’s sleeve in my hand, afraid to look 
at the bandits over the heads of the 
human circle. I swayed on my feet, and 
my head spun, but I was ashamed to 
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expose my weakness before my com- 
rades. 

The procession approached the 
empty square. The soldiers broke the 
ring of people and formed a half-circle. 
The criminals were stood up in front of 
them in two lines, facing the river. The 
policemen made them kneel. Two or 
three of the bandits cried out loud, 
pleading sadly: ‘Kill us! Kill us! Ina 
few years we will come back as young 
as we are now. Kill us!’ They were 
quoting the words of a Buddhist exor- 
cism. Some of them stretched them- 
selves out flat on the ground, almost 
senseless, pressing their wet, open lips 
against the dirty sand. Behind the two 
lines of criminals was a red square on 
which the gang leader knelt. With the 
permission of the taoyin his relatives had 
spread a red woollen rug on the ground 
in order that his blood might not fall 
on the naked earth. After the execution 
they would wrap the bleeding body in 
this rug and carry it away. 

Behind the red rug, closer to the 
wall, a table had been placed. The 
police inspector sat at the table, the 
commander of the detachment and the 
executioner sat next to him. 

We could see near the river a pile 
of freshly cut and crudely painted tim- 
ber. Those were the coffins — forty- 
nine of them. They were badly made; 
the boards were full of cracks. 

The hoof-shaped crowd of specta- 
tors became a solid, homeogeneous mass. 
Over the heads of the kneeling people 
on the space towered the policemen. 
The preparations were short. A police- 
man pulled the bamboo rod out of the 


hands of the gang leader and placed it 
on the table in front of the inspector. 
The inspector turned his head toward 
the executioner. With sure, quick steps 
the executioner walked to the gang 
leader from behind. The sword glis- 
tened in the air. The head, like a 
water-melon which had been dropped, 
crashed down, and two streams of 
blood spurted upwards from the neck — 
just for one second. Then the blood 
streamed down slowly. The execu- 
tioner gave the kneeling, headless body 
a push. Someone screamed in the 
crowd. Others sprang back. Children 
began to cry. 

The bandits did not see the death 
of their leader, but from the craning 
necks of the spectators they knew it had 
taken place. A policeman walked along 
the first line of kneeling men. He pulled 
out the plaques from their chained 
hands and counted them. Then the 
inspector took the bunch of rods, with 
the plaques attached to them, from the 
policeman and counted them again, 
placing each one separately on the 
table. The counting finished, he gave a 
signal to the commander. A short 
piercing whistle followed. A detach- 
ment of soldiers marched behind the 
first line of criminals and halted, one 
standing behind each criminal. Twenty- 
four soldiers behind twenty-four doom- 
ed people. At the second whistle of the 
commander, the rifles were shouldered, 
their muzzles level with the heads in 
front of them. A short, sharp report 
sounded, as if a large board had been 
broken in two. It looked as though 
somebody had kicked the kneeling men 
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from behind. Smoke from the rifles, 
clouds of dust from the falling bodies 
rose over the square. 

Stepping over the corpses the 
soldiers stood behind the second line 
and after another whistle, the rifles 
went up again and the firing followed. 
Then, suddenly and hurriedly, almost 
at a run, the hoof-like line of soldiers 
closed tightly around the corpses. The 
inspector, the commander, and a police- 
man walked along the piles of human 
flesh and rags, examining the bodies to 
make sure that they were all dead. 
They removed the chains from the feet 
and the hands of the executed. The 
chains clinked gaily. 

Again there was a birdlike whistle. 
The bugler sounded the command. 
The circle of soldiers fell into formation 
and marched away. Then the public 
pressed in a tight ring around the 
corpses and the weeping of relatives 
filled the silence. You could hear the 
coffins scratch the sand as they were 
pulled toward the bodies. The relatives 
of the gang leader wrapped him in the 
rug, tying his head in a separate bundle. 
The scuffling feet of the people soon 
rubbed: the bloodstains out of the 
ground. 

Like an army of ants the crowd 
began to crawl away. The grey, dusty 
surface of the square became more and 
more visible as the streams of people 
grew thicker in the adjoining streets. 

They walked away sullenly, pitying 
the dead: 

‘Perhaps they were unjustly con- 
demned. Perhaps they became bandits 
because they had nothing to eat and 


nobody to help them. There are so 
many hungry people everywhere. What 
difference does it make where one dies? 
In a hut of starvation or in a public 
square by a bullet?’ 

All that night I could not sleep. 
Visions of the dead bodies and the red 
blood streaming over the headless man 
on the red rug haunted me. When I 
lifted my head over the blanket I saw 
the frightened faces of other pupils 
floating above their beds. 


IV 


THE FOURTH OF MAY, IQI9Q 


The days were getting hotter and 
hotter. The blue Yangtze grew muddy, 
the new spring foliage darkened the 
mountains. People’s clothes were 
lighter, the brims of their hats larger. 
Paper fans began to quiver again in 
the hands of pedlars. The same in- 
sulting, unforgettable twenty-one de- 
mands of the Japanese were still drawn 
on the fans. 

Only a month was left before my 
graduation. We were having our ex- 
amination period. And suddenly, like 
a black Japanese bomb, the Fourth of 
May exploded over our heads. 

Busy with our noisy studying we 
did not see the teachers running 
hurriedly to the office of the director. 
The servants who carried tea to the 
conference whispered in our inattentive 
ears: ‘A letter. . . important. . . from 
Peking. They don’t know whether or 
not to show it to the students.’ 
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Finally, however, the director, ac- 
companied by the inspector and the 
secretary, were seen walking through 
the court of the school. The secretary 
pasted a long letter on the black an- 
nouncement board. A thick crowd of 
students, panting with excitement, 
gathered quickly around the board. 
Our best orator, who had a ringing 
voice and clear enunciation, read every 
sentence of that remarkable letter 
which began the epoch of the so-called 
‘Chinese Renaissance’. The letter was 
from a student organization in Peking 
to all the schools of China. I do not 
recall now the exact wording of the 
letter, although I read it again and 
again, but I remember very well its 
content and the order. 

The revolution of 1911 overthrew 
the cursed Manchu dynasty and estab- 
lished a republic in China, but did not 
bring peace. The evil-minded, greedy, 
selfish and ambitious people grabbed 
power in the provinces, and the capital. 
Instead of taking care of the country, 
they waged war among themselves for 
the possession of the riches in the cities 
and villages. They sold, wholesale and 
retail, Chinese resources to the eternal 
enemies of the ‘Middle Country’ — the 
foreigners. Yuan Shih-kai, the usurper 
of the power, who declared himself 
Emperor, almost accepted the shameful 
demands of Japan, which would have 
put China in the position of Korea. 
The profiteers and liars, replacing one 
another as rulers of China, would bor- 
row money from foreigners and pay it 
back in Chinese land, Chinese custom- 
house concessions, Chinese factories, 


mines, iron, tea, or animal skins. The 
rulers of China joined the Allies in the 
war against Germany and banished the 
Germans from a part of Chinese terri- 
tory occupied by them. They had a 
right to expect that at the end of the 
war they would be rewarded for their 
services and be helped in their efforts 
to improve their miserable existence. 
But it turned out that the Allies of 
China were also profiting by the weak- 
ness of China and, instead of rewarding 
her for services, they were going to give 
the land taken from the Germans to 
China’s other enemy — Japan. In ad- 
dition to Taiwang Island, Korea, and 
Liaotung Peninsula, which Japan had 
already taken away from China, it was 
now proposed to take possession of 
Tsingtao and the Shantung Peninsula. 
Instead of putting Japan in her place, 
the Chinese Premier was ready to give 
her that land in return for a substantial 
loan. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Tsao Tun-lin, notorious for his dis- 
honesty, was conducting negotiations 
with Japan through Hsan Tsun-sian, 
Chinese ambassador to Japan. 

On the Fourth of May the students 
of the National University of Peking 
learned that the decisive negotiations, 
concerning the price for which the land 
was going to be sold, were taking place 
in the palace of Tsao Tun-lin. 

The auditoriums, laboratories, and 
dormitories grew suddenly empty and 
an unusual meeting of students took 
place. Indignant speeches flared up. 
The demonstration, absorbing on_ its 
way students of other schools and uni- 
versities, moved rapidly towards the 
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house of the greatest scoundrel and 
profiteer of China, Tsao Tun-lin. No 
guard could keep out from that con- 
ference of traitors these representatives 
of the people. Tsao Tun-lin, who knew 
the arrangement of the palace rooms 
better than his guest, managed to 
escape through a back door. Hsan 
Tsun-sian was seized by the students 
and given the punishment he deserved. 
Half-conscious and bleeding he was 
carried away to a hospital by the ser- 
vants of his host. 

Instead of supporting the students 
and the intelligentsia and punishing the 
traitors and their accomplices who had 
escaped the anger of the people, the 
Government of China took the side of 
the scoundrels. 

‘We,’ read the letter, ‘the students 
of all universities and all high schools 
of Peking hereby assembled: 

‘(1) Declare a strike in protest 
against the action of the Government 
and summon all schools and univer- 
sities of China to join us; 

‘(2) Are organizing a union of 
students of the universities and high 
schools of all China to join our union; 

‘(g) Summon the people of China, 
the intelligentsia, the 
tradesmen, industrialists, 
chants to boycott Japan. 

‘All goods carrying Japanese trade- 
marks must be destroyed; 

‘All Chinese investments must be 
withdrawn from Japanese banks; 

‘Merchants, manufacturers, and 
citizens must not accept Japanese 
money as payment; 

‘Chinese employees working for 


landowners, 
and mer- 


Japanese must leave their jobs. The 
funds necessary to the all students’ 
unions shall be made up of the dues 
paid by members of the organization 
and contributions made by citizens. 

‘We must unite all! Join the union! 
Appoint a delegate to supervise the 
execution of the boycott.’ 

The proclamation was signed by 
the student Tehchienians who were 
studying in Peking University. 


The letter upset us completely. 
Boycott ... union . . . constitution 
. . organization. . . collections — all 
these were strange words. The weight 
of important political action was laid 
upon our narrow boyish shoulders. The 
buzzing of our voices around the black- 
board was incessant. Groups of students 
yelled and shouted in our li tang, 
usually so solemnly silent. Where were 
our books? They lay scattered about 
and the hot summer dust began to 
settle on their open pages. We felt like 
insurgents. Anxious Huan, my closest 
friend, was squinting and frowning. 
‘Shih-hua, we received the letter, 
but what about the two other schools? 
And the schools for girls? What if they 
haven’t received the letter and we are 
unable to persuade them to join us?’ 
That night we could not sleep. 
Our meeting rumbled loudly in the light 
of oil lamps, and the timid sparrow- 
like twitter of the younger boys mingled 
with the harsh breaking voices of the 
sixteen-year-olds. The meeting passed 
dimly like a cloud of rain. The letter 
mentioned the constitution of the 
organization. We had none and we 
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knew nothing about constitutions. 
We spent much time repeating discon- 
nected and incoherent phrases. Finally 
we decided to appoint a committee — 
a president, a secretary, a treasurer, 
and two delegates to represent our 
organization in the two other schools. 
I was appointed the secretary. 

We had to collect our fund. We 
resolved that each pupil should contri- 
bute one da yang. 

Somebody’s voice shouted from be- 
hind the crowd, “The teachers have 
read the letter and say that they will 
contribute part of their salary.’ 

The meeting burst into applause. 

‘We must go to-morrow to see the 
merchants and ask them for a contri- 
bution.’ 

‘Will they contribute?’ 

‘They will.’ 

‘My father will contribute.’ 

‘So will mine.” 

‘And mine.’ 

The general meeting of students of 
all the schools of the town took place 
in our school—our li tang was the 
largest. On the day of the meeting the 
li tang resounded with people as never 
before. Eight hundred students were 
packed into the room. One student 
after another came up on the platform. 
When had they learned to speak? 
When had they found these ardent 
gestures — these boys who only yester- 
day were engaged in childish scuffies. 
Where did they learn to make those 
exalted, convincing speeches, to which 
teachers, directors, and the repre- 
sentatives of merchants now listened so 
attentively, nodding their heavy heads 


in time to the angry shouts of their sons 
and pupils? 

The three high schools for boys 
dedicated themselves, down to the 
last person, to the anti-Japanese 
boycott. 

The girls joined the boys. Two 
girls’ schools agreed to go in with us, 
but the school administration did not 
permit them to take part in our meet- 
ings. They did not even send their 
delegates; but a letter from them, 
written in accurate hieroglyphics, was 
read out by the chairman. 

Every word of every orator fellinto 
the crackling fire of applause. The 
treasurer reported the rapid growth of 
union funds. I, the secretary, waving 
over my head a blue-print map of the 
town, announced how we were going 
to carry out the boycott. 

‘All Japanese merchandise must 
be destroyed,’ I shouted. ‘Not a single 
Japanese object must be hidden. For 
this you must elect people whose hands 
are clean. The Peking comrades sum- 
mon us to join the strike!’ 

“The strike!’ 

One after another the orators rose 
up, praising the strike. 

Then Huan spoke: ‘The strike — it 
is all very well. It is right. But we are 
not studying anyway. We are almost 
through with our examinations, and 
our summer vacations begin the day 
after to-morrow.’ 

The meeting was in sad bewilder- 
ment. How could we strike if we 
weren’t studying at present anyway? 
The director saved the situation. 

‘Let us leave everything as it is, but 
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we'll inform Peking that we have joined 
the strike.’ 

That solved the problem. Our 
vacation was solemnly transformed into 
a strike. 


The town was divided into three 
districts, according to the number and 
situation of the three schools. Each 
school had to clean every store and 
storehouse in its district of Japanese 
merchandise. ‘Twelve representatives 
of each school spent their days walking 
from one store to another inspecting the 
goods. Coolies, carrying baskets, fol- 
lowed them. The school delegates 
walked solemnly with an air of impor- 
tance and without a smile. They were 
joyously greeted by the clerks of tobacco 
shops and by the agents of Shanghai 
manufacturers. These people were 
ready to support the student movement 
with all their money. The owners of 
small stores, trading in local mer- 
chandise, the fruit sellers, the vegetable 
men, the wood-sellers, and the sellers 
of other local products smiled at the 
procession. But the owners of dry-goods 
stores, haberdasheries, and crockery 
stores scowled. They thought at first 
that everything would go smoothly. 
The boys might shout awhile, perhaps 
take ten or twenty da yang contribution 
and that would be the end of it all. 

But things went differently. For 
instance, a delegate entered a store. A 
thermos bottle and an ash tray were 
displayed in the window. Japanese 
hieroglyphics were clearly written on 
the bottom of the pieces. The delegate 
raised the fragile objects and threw 


them on the pavement. He turned the 
store inside out while the owner 
trembled with rage. 

Coolies standing behind the dele- 
gate began to giggle, winking at the 
storekeeper. The storekeeper tried to 
hide a shelf of saucers behind his back. 
He had paid so much for it! He was 
ready to put it away in his cellar. Would 
the delegate give him permission to send 
it back to Japan and have his money 
refunded. It was he who was losing 
money . . . The delegate pushed him 
aside and with one motion of his hand 
swept the porcelain to the floor. 

The storekeeper wiped the cold 
sweat off his brow and asked the dele- 
gate to step with him into an adjoining 
room. The delegate, who thought it 
was a store-room, followed him. 

‘Take it. It’s for you personally. 
But please leave my store alone. Take 
it.” He pushed twenty da yang into the 
hand of the delegate. 

The delegate turned pale, sprang 
back and shouted all over the store: ‘If 
you don’t want me to drag you out to 
the public square where we are going 
to burn the Japanese goods, put your 
dirty money back into your pocket.’ 

Larger objects which could not 
have been destroyed on the spot were 
gaily loaded on the backs of the coolies 
and carried to a temple of which the 
schoolboys had taken possession. There 
they were very carefully guarded and, 
when enough things had been amassed, 
were carried to a distant square. Sad 
storekeepers and bald-headed old 
women cried at the delegates as they 
passed: 
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‘Crazy lunatics! To burn such 
good, expensive things — all for nothing.’ 

Crowds of people surrounded the 
fire. Celluloid combs flared up with a 
white sizzle. The rubber goods burned 
with an awful stench that mixed with 
the smoke of soap, bolts of Japanese 
silk, and toys. Flasks and bottles of 
perfumes exploded in the blaze. People 
watched the burning objects with greedy 
eyes, hoping to save something from the 
flames, but a guard of schoolboys stood 
threateningly around the fire to see that 
vengeance was carried out. 

Those were amazing days. In 
Hankow, Changshi, Foochow, Shang- 
hai, in every city in which university or 
high school students were present, 
packages of matches and tooth-powder, 
clocks, silk umbrellas were cast on the 
flames. Mirrors cracked, piles of wrap- 
ping paper and boxes of patent medi- 
cine glowed in the vengeful fires, as the 
members of school committees stood 
around shedding tears of anger. 

The heads of our organization were 
flooded with work. The indignant 
shouts of merchants waving bunches of 
bills and receipts went on for hours in 
our committee-room. They were com- 
plaining about our delegates who, con- 
fusing Chinese trade-marks with Japan- 
ese, had destroyed their Chinese mer- 
chandise. We tried to pacify the 
merchants. 

‘We'll take measures. We’ll point 
it out to our delegates. We are sorry, 
but we have had so little experience. 
Mistakes are possible.’ 

But some of the merchants, too, 
were behaving outrageously. Instead 


of setting out all of their Japanese goods 
in front of their stores, they tried to 
hide them. They scraped off Japanese 
trade-marks and replaced them with 
American and Chinese. And so the 
distruction of merchandise uninten- 
tionally turned into a war against 
the merchants. 

‘Come with me,’ cried a merchant 
hoarsely. ‘Come with me. They are 
rummaging in my store now, and I’ll 
prove to you that they are taking the 
merchandise unjustly. I contributed 
fifty da yang to your fund. You demand 
too much. You will not ruin Japan this 
way, you will ruin Chinese trade. You 
are too young.’ 

I went with the merchant to his 
store. The store looked as if a general 
had just passed through it with his 
troops. Perspiring from his effort, a 
delegate was turning over, with the 
help of a coolie, a bolt of gingham. The 
material had an English trade-mark, 
but a coolie had explained to the dele- 
gate that the marks were too fresh and 
that if you looked carefully against the 
light you might see traces of the old 
trade-mark. 

‘Look’ — and the merchant pushed 
the English trade-mark into my face — 
‘these are English goods and they want 
to burn them for Japanese.’ 

The coolie fingered the material. 
Shaking his head doubtfully, he re- 
marked, ‘This isn’t English. Only 
Japan can manufacture such bad 
material.’ 

The saliva began to pour out of the 
merchant’s mouth. He threw himself 
at the coolie. 
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‘Get out, you filthy scoundrel! Who 
permitted you to come here?’ 

The delegate explained to me his 
doubts about the mark. I noticed the 
merchant’s son, my school-mate, stand- 
ing behind the counter. The boy was 
silent, but he was pale and obviously 
excited. 

I said, turning towards the mer- 
chant, ‘You insist that this isan English 
trade-mark, but we think that previous- 
ly the material had a Japanese trade- 
mark.’ I looked at his son. He nodded 
his confirmation. 

‘Look around,’ I ordered. ‘Per- 
haps we’ll find Japanese labels some- 
where here.’ I walked towards the 
cashier’s desk. The Japanese labels 
were in it. We put them against the 
glossy squares on the material — they 


matched perfectly. The merchant 
laughed. 

‘That proves nothing.’ But his 
voice did. 


‘Are all the goods you have out 
here?’ 

“This is all.’ 

‘You do not keep your merchandise 
anywhere else?’ 

And as the merchant did not an- 
swer, I asked his son directly, ‘Is there 
any more?’ 

The boy’s eyes moved from the 
figure of his father to a closed door. 

‘Go behind that door and look.’ 

‘A-a-a-a!’ An animal-like sound 
cut the air. The merchant had noticed 
his son’s signal. ‘Ah, you scoundrel — 
you are against your own father!’ 


The son turned pale, hesitated, 
looked at his father, then at me, and 
cried suddenly: ‘I am not against my 
father, but against the Japs and the 
traitors.’ 

The merchant was astonished, out- 
raged at his answer. 

‘We'll talk it over at home.’ 

He was better off than the others. 
He at least had someone on whom to 
vent his anger. 

Gradually we matured, became 
more intelligent and skilful. Our 
original senseless ardour was replaced 
by organized work. But it was more 
and more difficult for the committee to 
collect funds and extract money from 
the hostile merchants. Even the agents 
of Shanghai manufacturers now only 
smiled encouragingly. They would not 
open their purses. 

In my secretarial desk I had four 
reports about delegates who had ac- 
cepted bribes. The reports were written 
in heavy hieroglyphics as though they 
had been made with the branch of a 
tree on sand. Probably some _half- 
literate coolie had written them. 

That summer the students of the 
high schools did not go home for their 
vacations. The vacation of 1919 proved 
to be a strike indeed. 


[These extracts are taken from the autobio- 
graphy of Tan Shih-hua, a student in the Russian 
Section of the National University of Peking, as re- 
corded by his friend and professor, S. Tretiakoy. 
The full autobiography wil] be published by 
Messrs. Gollancz under the title Chinese Testament. ] 
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so warned you that I am not the 
person to come to for resounding appre- 
ciations of Faulkner’s books, I can 
proceed. For this moralist is not an 
insignificant man, and, as one might 
expect, his books do contain a moral, 
which, for our purposes, we may 
assist him to drive home and develop. 


I will begin with purely literary 
criticism. First of all then, Faulkner, 
unlike Hemingway, is a novelist of the 
old school —the actual texture of his 
prose-narrative is not at all ‘revolu- 
tionary’ or unusual. Just occasionally 
(as in the opening page or two of 
Sartoris and here and there in Sanctuary 
and Light in August) a spurious savour 
of ‘newness’ is obtained by a pretended 
incompetence as a narrator or from a 
confused distraction —a ‘lack of con- 
centration’ it would popularly be 
called if it occurred in the narrative of 
a police-court witness. There is, very 
occasionally, a clumsy slyness of this 
sort, of the faux-naif variety, but it 
is quite a minor thing. Just now and 
then — only for a page or two — he will 
Joyce for.a’bit, but merely to the extent 
of innocently portmanteauing a few 
words just to show he is on the right 
side, such as ‘shadowdappled’ or ‘down- 
speaking’: but he has not much luck 
with this, as he is apt to arrive at sucha 
result as the following: ‘the rank 
manodor of his sedentary .. . flesh’ — 
which looks too like escupidor to be a 
happy conjugation. For the most part 
his books might have been written by a 
contemporary of Trollope or the early 


Wells. Nothing has changed since 
Balzac in the following description of a 
great ‘character’, full of ‘humours’, an 
eccentric country doctor named Pea- 
body: 

‘He crossed to an ancient roll- 
topped desk and rummaged through 
the dusty litter upon it. There was 
litter and dust everywhere in the huge 
room. Its four windows gave upon 
the square, but the elms and syca- 
mores, ranged along the sides of the 
square shaded these first-floor offices, 
so that light entered them, but 
tempered, like light beneath water. 
In the corners of the ceiling were 
spider webs thick and heavy as 
Spanish moss and dingy as old lace, 
and the once-white walls were an 
even and unemphatic drab save for a 
paler rectangle here and there where 
an outdated calendar had hung and 
been removed. Besides the desk, the 
room contained three or four mis- 
cellaneous chairs in various stages 
of decrepitude, a rusty stove in a 
sawdust-filled box, and a leather 
sofa holding mutely amid its broken 
springs the outlines of Dr. Peabody’s 
recumbent shape; beside it and slowly 
gathering successive layers of dust, 
was a stack of lurid, paper-covered 
nickel novels. This was Dr. Pea- 
body’s library, and on this sofa he 
passed his office hours, reading them 
over and over. Other books there 

were none. 

‘But the waste-basket beside the 
desk and the desk itself and the 
mantel above the trash-filled fire- 
place, and the window-ledges too, 
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were cluttered with circular mail 
matter and mail order catalogues and 
government bulletins of all kinds. In 
one corner, on an up-ended packing- 
box, sat a water cooler of stained 
oxidized glass, in another corner 
leaned a clump of cane fishing-poles 
warping slowly of their own weight; 
and on every horizontal surface 
rested a collection of objects not to be 
found outside of a second-hand store 
—old garments, bottles, a kerosene 
lamp, a wooden box of tins of axle 
grease. .. .’ (Sartoris, pp. 101-102.) 


There is no reason whatever why a 
novelist to-day should not use the most 
‘straightforward’ methods of narrative 
—the Code Napoléon was good enough 
for Stendhal, and we might do far 
worse than model ourselves upon it — I 
am not at all quoting this passage to 
damn Mr. Faulkner for being ‘old- 
fashioned’: my object is to place him 
technically. More than half of his 
text belongs, as far as the genre of the 
writing is concerned, to the ‘psycho- 
logical’ method of Conrad (or the 
translations of the great nineteenth- 
century Russian authors). 


‘So he would trick and avoid 
Brown in order to reach the cabin 
first. He expected each time to find 
her waiting. When he would reach 
the cabin and find it empty, he 
would think in a kind of impotent 
rage of the urgency, the lying and the 
haste, and of her alone in the house all 
day, with nothing to do save to 
decide whether to betray him at once 
or torture him a little longer. By 


ordinary he would not have minded 
whether Brown knew about their 
relations or not. He had nothing in 
his nature of reticence or of chivalry 
toward women. It was practical, 
material. He would have been in- 
different if all Jefferson knew he was 
her lover.’ (Light in August, p. 256.) 


That is his way of telling a story. 
It is not ‘from the inside’, nor yet ‘from 
the outside’, nor anything new-fangled 
of that sort. It is just the very respect- 
able method that served for a century, 
from Stendhal to Conrad, say. 

But there is a lot of poetry in Faulk- 
ner. It is not at all good. And it has 
an in the end rather comic way of 
occurring at a point where, apparently, 
he considers that the atmosphere has run 
out, or is getting thin, by the passage of 
time become exhausted and requiring 
renewal, like the water in a zoological- 
garden tank for specimens of fish. So 
he pumps in this necessary medium, 
for anything from half-a-dozen to two 
dozen lines, according to the needs of 
the case. This sort of thing: 


‘Moonlight seeped into the room 
impalpably, refracted and sourceless; 
the night was without any sound. 
Beyond the window a cornice rose 
in a succession of shallow steps 
against the opaline and dimension- 
less sky.’ 


His characters demand, in order to 
endure for more than ten pages, 
apparently, an opacjue atmosphere of 
whip-poor-wills, cicadas, lilac, ‘seeping’ 
moonlight, water-oaks and jasmine — 
and of course the ‘dimensionless’ sky, 
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from which the moonlight ‘seeps’. The 
wherewithal to supply them with this 
indispensable medium is as it were 
stored in a whip-poor-will tank, as it 
might be called: and he pumps the 
stuff into his book in generous flushes 
at the slightest sign of fatigue or defla- 
tionary listlessness, as he thinks, upon 
the part of one of his characters. 

To compare him with Ernest 
Hemingway as an artist would indeed 
be absurd: but actually he betrays 
such a deep unconsciousness in that 
respect as to be a little surprising. In 
the above passage (about the impalpable 
seeping of the moonlight) you may have 
remarked a peculiar word, ‘sourceless’. 
If in reading a book of his you came 
across this word —say upon the first 
page of Sanctuary where it occurs (‘a 
thick growth of cane and brier, of 
cypress and gum in which broken 
sunlight lay sourceless’) and said to 
yourself ‘sourceless —what for mercy’s 
sake is that!’ you would soon find out. 
For a dozen pages farther on (where 
more poetic atmosphere was _ being 
pumped in, in due course) you would 
probably come across it again: and 
after you’ had encountered it half a 
dozen times or so you would see what 
he meant. But I will give you a few 
examples of sourceless. 

Sartoris: 

p-. 41. ‘a thin sourceless odour of 
locust drifted up.’ 

p. 48. ‘the room was filled now 
with a grey light, sourceless and chill.’ 

p. 145. ‘Moon and insects were 
one ... dimensionless and without 
source.” 


p. 147. ‘Invisible and sourceless 
among the shifting patterns of light 
and shade.’ 


p- 254. ‘beyond the window 
sunlight was . . . sourceless yet pal- 
pable.’ 

Sanctuary: 

p. 111. ‘a rich sourceless voice 


coming out of the high darkness.’ 
These Thirteen: 
p- 284. ‘a sourceless goat-bell.’ 
p- 353. “From the docks a ship’s 
siren unsourced itself.’ 

Unsourced itself is good; and ‘a 
sourceless goat-bell’ too for that matter! 
But if he is so innocently pleased with 
this little verbal toy that he uses it 
upon all occasions, there are other 
words (apart from such hackneyed ones 
common to all American books as 
frustration) which he uses so repeatedly 
that it would be a game for an idle 
person to count them — ‘timbrous’, 
‘viscid’, ‘shard’, ‘sibilant’, etc. No 
one ever had less care for the mot 
juste. ‘Myriad’, I think, is as good an 
illustration as any, especially as it is a 
word that is in itself revelatory, an 
obviously musical and romantic word 
to catch and captivate the common 
eyes. Here are a few myriads from 
Light in August alone: 


p. 78. ‘he seemed to hear a 
myriad sounds.’ 

p. 85. “Beyond the open window 
the steady insects pulse and beat, 
drowsy and myriad.’ 

p. 98. ‘he was hearing a myriad 
sounds of no great volume.’ 
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p. tor. ‘the intervals filled with 
the myriad voices.’ 

p. 246. ‘the peaceful myriad 
sounds of insects from beyond the 
summer windows.’ 

p. 264. ‘the quiet dusk peopled 
.. . by a myriad ghosts.’ 

p. 266a. ‘the dark was filled 
with voices, myriad, out of all time.’ 


p. 2665. ‘going on, myriad, 
familiar.’ 
p. 290. “Through the open 


window comes the hot, myriad silence 
of the breathless night.’ 

p. 300. ‘He hears now only the 
myriad and interminable insects, lean- 
ing in the window, breathing the hot, 
still, rich, maculate smell of the earth.’ 

p. 365. ‘Through the open win- 
dow there comes now only the peace- 
ful and myriad sounds of the summer 
night.’ 

p. 466. ‘He hears above his 
heart the thunder increase, myriad 
and drumming.’ 


These are only a few ‘myriads’ 
picked out of one book, casually noted 
in passing — there are many myriads 
more than that! But this little word 
does, I am afraid, tell its tale; as do also 
the quotations from pp. 290 and 365 
of Light in August. For the two passages, 
both beginning “Through the open 
windows,’ are almost identical, and 
they occur within hailing distance of 
each other. 

There is no question here of con- 
scious repetition. It reveals the charac- 
ter of this slipshod and redundant 
artistic machine. And as to ‘the open 


window’, that is, as a matter of fact, 
invariably the funnel out of which the 
‘myriad’ insects, whip-poor-wills, fire- 
flies and lilac blooms pour every five or 
ten minutes in William Faulkner’s 
text. 

‘The Spring will soon be here now 
in Southern Indiana!’ exclaims with 
ecstatic monotony the hero of Heming- 
way’s brilliant skit, Torrents of Spring, as 
he sniffs the chinook. And this type of 
writing (it was Sherwood Anderson 
that Hemingway was parodying in 
Torrents of Spring) is dealt with as it 
deserves, and once and for all, in that 
little critical masterpiece. It must be 
extremely irritating for him (as for any 
other American possessed of a critical 
sense, and desiring to see established in 
America a school of prose-fiction of a 
technically tough, non-romantic order) 
to find this more recent, and now im- 
mensely advertised version of Ander- 
sonism perpetuating the very type of 
romantic bric-a-brac which Torrents of 
Spring was composed to discourage. 
There is no occasion to pursue any 
further this analysis of the purely 
artistic quality of the work of Faulkner. 
His entire output, from that standpoint, 
is elementary. But it must be remem- 
bered that ‘the novel’ does not stand or 
fall by its artistic excellence. The work 
of a certain great Russian novelist, who 
was a harassed bread-winner as well as 
a great dramatist, has demonstrated 
that. And there is much more to be 
said for Faulkner than this exposure of 


‘his technical equipment might suggest. 
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Faulkner is as full of ‘passion’ — of 
sound and fury—as Hemingway is 
austerely without it. He is as hot and 
sticky as Hemingway is dry and without 
undue heat. He works up and up, in a 
torrent of ill-selected words, to his 
stormy climaxes (just as Hemingway 
turns down and down the gas, as he him- 
self describes it—lower and lower). 
With Hemingway the climaxes are 
registered by a few discreet touches 
here and there. The characters in 
Faulkner’s books are as heavily energized 
as the most energetic could wish. And 
if they are all futilely energized and 
worked-up to no purpose — all ‘signi- 
fying nothing’ — if each and all of his 
stories is ‘a tale told by an idiot’ — that 
does not make his Sartorises, Popeyes, 
Christmases, the priest in Mistral or 
Temple Drake, any the less an impres- 
sive company, in their hysterical way. 
All are demented: his novels are strictly 
speaking clinics. Destiny weighs heavily 
upon every figure which has its being 
in this suffocating atmosphere of whip- 
poor-wills, magnolias, fire-flies and 
water-oaks (not to mention the emana- 
tions of the dark and invariably viscid 
earth). 

And the particular form that that 
destiny takes is race. Whether it is 
Christmas or Sartoris, it is a matter ofa 
fatality residing in the blood. They are 
driven on in a crazy and headlong 
career by the compulsion of their ances- 
try. Hightower, the disgraced minister, 
is mystically involved with his grand- 
father, a confederate cavalry officer: 


when he takes up his cure in Jefferson, 
he amazes and startles his parishioners, 
‘up there in the pulpit with his hands 
flying around him and the dogma he 
was supposed to preach all full of 
galloping cavalry and defeat and glory 
just as when he tried to tell them on the 
street about the galloping horses, it in 
turn would get all mixed up with 
absolution and choirs of martial sera- 
phim’. This rapidly became a first-class 
village scandal. ‘The young minister 
was still excited even after six months, 
still talking about the Civil War and his 
grandfather, a cavalryman, who was 
killed . . . wild, too, in the pulpit, 
using religion as though it were a dream 
. . . It was as if he couldn’t get religion 
and that galloping cavalry and his dead 
grandfather shot from the galloping 
horse untangled from each other, even 
in the pulpit.’ His wife deserts him, 
commits suicide, leaps out of the win- 
dow of a louche hotel in Memphis, 
Tennessee, and he is disgraced. At the 
end he recognizes that it is his galloping 
grandfather who has ruined him. He is 
made to say to himself: ‘I know that for 
fifty years I have not even been clay’ 
(he has never even come to life, he has 
been a dream — of a galloping grand- 
father — all the time): ‘I have been a 
single instant of darkness in which a 
horse galloped and a gun crashed. And 
if I am my dead grandfather on the instant 
of his death, then my wife, his grand- 
father’s wife . . . the debaucher and 
murderer of my grandson’s wife, since 
I could neither let my grandson live 
OLVAie yo 

Violent death, as this indicates, is a 
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matter of such importance in Faulk- 
ner’s universe, it has such a baleful 
attraction, for his most ordinary pup- 
pets, in expectation or in memory, that 
it is able, two generations away, to so 
paralyse the imagination of one of them 
as to turn him into a dream of death- 
on-horseback! 

The Civil War, and that apparently 
central problem of the American soul, 
the Black and White (for it is rather an 
important issue, all said and done, 
whether you shall give the negro 
equality and a century hence have a 
mulatto America, or on the other hand 
lynch him as soon as look at him) are 
the shadows over every life dealt with 
by Faulkner. The Sartoris family is 
literally rotten with fatality — there the 
doom becomes deliberately comic: 


It showed on John Sartoris’ 
brow, the dark shadow of fatality 
and doom, that night when he sat be- 
neath the candles in the dining-room 
and turned a wineglass in his fingers 
while he talked to his son. . . 

‘And so’, he said, ‘Redlaw’ll kill 
me to-morrow, for I shall be un- 
armed. I’m tired of killing men . 
Pass the wine, Bayard.’ 

And the next day he was dead, 
whereupon, as though he had but 
waited for that to release him of the 
clumsy cluttering of bones and breath, 
by losing the frustration of his own 
flesh he could now stiffen and shape 
that which sprang from him into the 
fatal semblance of his dream. 


Death is a bagatelle to a Sartoris — 
and indeed a Sartoris only becomes 


really effective after demise. As a ghost 
he is some ghost! But it is de rigueur that 
the death itself should be particularly 
violent — that every Sartoris exacts. And 
in that respect, where all his characters 
are concerned, Faulkner is a bit of a 
Sartoris himself. 

The first Sartoris to whom we are 
introduced -‘Old Bayard’—dies in a 
motor car from heart-failure when it 
dashes down a precipice. And his aged 
relative, ‘Miss Jenny’, is not at all satis- 
fied with that. ‘Miss Jenny felt that old 
Bayard had somehow flouted them all, 
had committed lése-majesté toward his 
ancestors and the lusty glamour of the 
family doom by dying, as she put it, 
practically from the ‘inside out’’.’ But 
it was all right really, because old 
Bayard hated motor cars until he 
realized one day that they were engines 
of destruction—instruments of violent 
death— especially as driven by a Sar- 
toris, and especially by his grandson 
‘young Bayard’ Sartoris. And so he 
insisted upon his grandson driving him 
about till they both fell down a precipice. 

‘In the nineteenth century,’ John 
Sartoris said, ‘genealogy is poppycock 
. . . Yet the man who professes to care 
nothing about his forebears is only a 
little less vain than the man who bases 
all his actions on blood precedent. And 
I reckon a Sartoris can have a little 
vanity and poppycock, if he wants it! 
But a wife of ‘a Sartoris’ gets a nasty 
taste at times—not of ‘poppycock’ but 
of unadulterated fatality. ‘ “Bayard,” 
she whispered, leaning against him. . . 
She took his face between her palms 
and drew it down, but his lips were 
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cold and upon them she tasted fatality 
and doom.’ And this spectacle of doom 
and damnation — for it is essentially a 
Judaic doom, based upon Genesis and 
upon Exodus, a spell cast by the Old 
Testament prophets—is most sardoni- 
cally contemplated, and commented 
upon, by women, negroes, doves and 
of course whip-poor-wills. Miss Jenny 
in the cemetery, reviewing the ‘swash- 
buckling’ tombs of the Sartorises is a 
good example of this. 

The war is, in a sense, a complica- 
tion for a ‘doomed’ Sartoris, because 
‘doom’ in such a war as that of 1914-18 
becomes as cheap as dirt. One Sartoris 
vulgarly succumbs, but the other goes 
home, and commits suicide in an aero- 
plane as soon as the war is over and 
normal conditions of safety restored. 
And yet, of course, a man beneath a 
curse, predestined to a violent death, 
is, in a sense, in his element in a world- 
war — the element of the lightning- 
flash and thunder-stone. ‘And that’s 
all. That’s it. The courage, the reck- 
lessness, call it what you will, is the 
flash, the instant of sublimation; then 
flick! the old darkness again. That’s why. 
It’s too strong for a steady diet.And if it 
were a steady diet, it would not bea 
flash, a glare.’ (These Thirteen, p. 109.) 

A flash, a glare—that is what Faulk- 
ner’s books are intended to be — a very 
long flash, and a chronic glare, illumin- 
ating a ‘doomed’, asymbolical, landscape 
— centred in that township of the Old 
Dominion symbolically named Jefferson. 


The longest flash and glare of all 
is Light in August — and that, I think, is 


a flash in the pan. It is full of weari- 
some repetitions and is long-winded to 
the last degree: it is hysterical and 
salvationist more than is necessary, and 
it is comical where it is not meant to be. 
It contains, however, a great deal of 
good observation and passages of con- 
siderable power. Christmas, the half- 
negro, supplies us with all of these. He 
is a quite empty little figure, like ‘Pop- 
eye’ in Sanctuary: but he carries round 
a big ‘doom’ with him all right, and 
he makes it sound. His doom is of 
course his blood—or rather his two 
bloods, the white and the black. Here 
is the description of his flight and 
lynching. 

It was not alone all those thirty 
years which she did not know, but all 
those successions of thirty years be- 
fore that which had put that stain 
either on his white blood or his black 
blood, whichever you will, and which 
killed him. But he must have run 
with believing for a while; anyway 
with hope. But his blood would not 
be quiet, let him save it. It would 
not be either one or the other and 
let his body save itself. Because the 
black blood drove him first to the 
negro cabin. And then the white 
blood drove him out of there, as it 
was the black blood which snatched 
up the pistol and the white blood 
which would not let him fire it. And 
it was the white blood which sent 
him to the minister, which rising in 
him for the last and final time, sent 
him against all reason and all reality, 
into the embrace of a chimera, a 
blind faith in something read in a 
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printed book. Then I believe that 
the white blood deserted him for the 
moment. Just a second, a flicker, 
allowing the black to rise in its final 
moment and make him turn upon 
that on which he had postulated his 
hope of salvation. It was the black 
blood which swept him by his own 
desire beyond the aid of any man, 
swept him up into that ecstasy out of 
a black jungle where life has already 
ceased before the heart stops and 
death is desire and fulfilment. And 
then the black blood failed him 
again, as it must have in crises all his 
life. He did not kill the minister. He 
merely struck him with the pistol and 
ran on and crouched behind that 
table and defied the black blood for 
the last time, as he had been de- 
fying it for thirty years. He crouched 
behind that overturned table and let 
them shoot him to death, with that 
loaded and unfired pistol in his hand. 


But the ‘doom’ in the case of Joe 
Christmas is complicated by a new 
factor, namely the presence ofa per- 
sonal fate referred to as ‘the Player’. 
This personage only turns up quite at 
the end of this long trail, and I am 
bound to say does not behave at all 
nicely. Here he is— moving Percy 
Grimm, who has tracked down the 
fugitive negro, and run him to earth 
behind the kitchen table in the dis- 
graced pastor’s house. 


‘Jesus Christ!’ Grimm cried, his 
young voice clear and outraged like 
that of a young priest. “Has every 
preacher and old maid in Jefferson 


taken their pants down to the yellow- 
bellied son of a bitch?’ He flung 
the old man aside and ran on. 

It was as though he had been 
merely waiting for the Player to 
move him again, because with that 
unfailing certitude he ran straight to 
the kitchen and into the doorway, 
already firing, almost before he could 
have seen the table overturned and 
standing on its edge across the 
corner of the room, and the bright 
and glittering hands of the man who 
crouched behind it, resting upon the 
upper edge. Grimm emptied the 
automatic’s magazine into the table; 
later someone covered all five shots 
with a folded handkerchief. 

But the Player was not done yet. 
When the others reached the kitchen 
they saw the table flung aside now 
and Grimm stooping over the body. 
When they approached to see what 
he was about, they saw that the man 
was not dead yet, and when they saw 
what Grimm was doing one of the men 
gave a choked cry and stumbled back 
into the wall and began to vomit. 
Then Grimm too sprang back, fling- 
ing behind him the bloody butcher 
knife. ‘Now you’ll let white women 
alone, even in hell,’ he said. But the 
man on the floor had not moved. 
Light in August, p. 439. 

With this sinister Player (spelled 
with a capital P) we reach a further 
complication of Faulkner’s studied 
amateur fatalism. We first hear of the 
presence of the Player while Grimm is 
in pursuit of Christmas, before the latter 
reaches the shelter of the house. ‘He 
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(Grimm) was moving again almost be- 
fore he had stopped, with that lean, 
swift, blind obedience to whatever 
Player moved him on the Board... . 
He seemed indefatigable, not flesh and 
blood, as if the Player who moved him 
for pawn likewise found him breath.’ 

The belief of W. B. Yeats that 
human life is a game of chess, in which 
beings of a supernatural intelligence, in 
another dimension, are engaged, lend- 
ing us sometimes their wisdom and their 
strength, seems to be implied in this. 
But I should doubt if Faulkner is the 
master of any systematic notion of 
fatality. Evidently he took. a great 
fancy at some time to the conception of 
a rigid destiny controlling human life, 
as exemplified in the Greek Drama: and 
it supplies the melodramatic backbone 
of his books. That is all, I think. 


rit 


There can be nothing harder to 
define than melodrama in distinction to 
tragedy. But a too great addiction to a 
notion of ‘fate’, and a consequent 
loosening and slackening of the ‘realis- 
tic’ web of ‘chance’ or ‘accident’, will 
undoubtedly lead a writer more surely 
than by any other path — especially if 
his purposes are sensational, and mainly 
directed to excite and to entertain — of 
what would probably be described as 
the melodramatic. Faulkner seems to me 
to be melodramatic, distinctly. All his 
skies are inky black. He deals in horror 
as in a cherished material. Coinci- 
dence, what he would call ‘fate’, does 
not stand on ceremony, or seek to cover 


itself in any fussy ‘realistic’ plausibility, 
with him. When the doomed man, at 
long last, is to be run to earth, there is 
every probability (according to the law 
of these zmprobable narratives) that after 
wandering all over the world, he will be 
run to earth at the very door of the cot- 
tage in which dwells, quite unknown to 
him, his old grandmother, who, how- 
ever, has never set eyes on him until that 
day, and who has no idea whether such 
a person as he exists or not until she 
finds him with the rope round his neck. 
In short, there is no coincidence that this 
robust fatalism is not prepared to admit. 
This certainly makes novel-writing 
easier. 

Of course, the intellectual morale 
of a destiny-crank, on the grand model, 
is sorely tried in any case. It is enervat- 
ing for him in that respect, even as it is 
for men at large, in its influence upon 
their general outlook. The conception 
of an all-embracing destiny has its con- 
comitant in an obviousness of associa- 
tion, and imposes at once a mechanical 
form upon existence: as it is pre- 
eminently the philosophy of the pure 
determinist. 

A man like William Faulkner dis- 
covers fatalism, or whatever you like to 
call it: it at once gives him something 
to live for, or rather gives his characters 
something to live for — namely a great 
deal of undeserved tribulation cul- 
minating in a violent death. That simpli- 
fies the plot enormously — it is, in fact, 
the great ‘classical’ simplification, 
banishing expectation. No one who 
knows Faulkner’s work is in any doubt, 
in picking up a book of his, as to what 
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will happen to the principal character; 
he will unquestionably die a violent 
death, there is no occasion to turn 
to the last page. He is, in fact, as dead 
already upon the first page, to all 
intents and purposes, and_bloodily 
dead, as is the corpse at the opening 
of a Van Dine crime-novel. And it 
takes a more powerful and_ subtle 
intelligence than Faulkner’s to cope 
with this essentially mechanical situ- 
ation in such a manner as not to make 
it appear over-mechanical to the reader 
—or to prevent it from degenerating 
into a flabby and artificial structure, 
with eventually the necessary pawns 
practically emerging from a trap-door, 
or being telepathically spirited to the 
spot desired, blatantly in the nick of 
time. And where everyone knows what 
is going to happen the temptation 
merely to moralize the mechanism into 
such a preordained pattern that the 
march of events is a purely ad hoc pro- 
gression, highly unreal and unconvinc- 
ing, is very great. In fact, increasingly, 
there will be little incentive to do 
anything else, for such a story-teller. 
His attitude will tend to become like 
that of the. doomed man _ himself. 
Why worry? a supernatural agency is 
at work. Miracles are the stock in 
trade of a supernatural agency. Indeed, 
once you have admitted the existence 
of a supernatural agency, the unlikely 
and fortuitous are more ‘natural’ than 
the reverse. Indeed, it only remains a 
question of what quantity, if any, of 
non-fatalist, non-miraculous, constitu- 
ents you shall include. 

Since the climax is from the start 


in full view of everybody, including the 
figure who is destined to suffer it, the 
tendency must be at least to slacken 
the tension and conventionalize all 
that comes in between. And in Light in 
August —that last of this fatal series 
and the best example of its dilettante 
working — that is just what we find. A 
great deal of prosy melodramatic talk 
does intervene, in an interminable, 
sultry, marking time, until the Player 
shall produce the carving-knife, and 
balefully point at the root of all the 
‘abomination and bitchery’, namely 
the sexual organs of the half-caste¢hero. 

The advantages of the destiny- 
technique, where a highly-trained and 
intelligent audience is concerned, are 
obvious, as of course they have been 
universally accepted as a canon of 
European art since the time of the 
Athenian tragedy. If you eliminate the 
element of surprise (the capital source 
of a fevered and inartistic excitement) 
the tragedy can be regarded purely as a 
spectacle, and, relieved of all the vulgar 
tittivation and hysteria accompanying 
suspense, the individual attention of 
the audience can be given to the 
quality of the interpretation, the art 
factor: the actor becomes more import- 
ant than the plot, subtleties of ‘rendition’ 
are not lost, but may be ‘savoured’ at 
leisure, a mood of philosophic con- 
templation may supervene, in place of 
the dream-like animal unconsciousness 
accompanying all violent action. The 
argument in favour of the pseudo-state- 
ment, or the absence of belief, advanced by 
Messrs. T. S. Eliot and I. A. Richards, 
is established upon a similar principle. 
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But the success of this principle, 
as it issues in works of creative art, 
must depend upon the specifically 
artistic quality of the executant. And 
here William Faulkner is very weak. 
Then it will depend upon the integrity 
of the taste of the epoch that has called 
this conception forth. The early and 
middle Victorian period had plenty of 
melodrama, upon the Greek ‘destiny’ 
model. But it was very inferior stuff. 
And then it will also depend, for success, 
upon the intellectual foundations of the 
system which is responsible for it. And 
here, as I have said, in Faulkner’s case 
I take it to be a personal fancy, merely, 
arising out of his experience, certainly 
(his war-experience, in all probability) 
but not of sufficient metaphysical 
solidity to guarantee it against irrespon- 
sible abuse. And, apart from the 
melodramatic ‘Player’ (who only turns 
up once, as far as I know), ‘fate’ seems 
to be with him a scientific notion, 
centred in heredity. 


If you base your nomenclature 
upon an ethical vocabulary — call the 
township where your people have their 
being Backbite-on-Avon, make its 
mayor a Mr. Joseph Graft, its judge 
Judge Geoffrey Gallows, its local detec- 
tive Ezra Lynx, and so forth, you are 
following a classical model, and the 
attention of the reader can be concen- 
trated upon the game you have pro- 
posed to him, according to rules that 
have been universally accepted. The 
function of the ‘critic’ in that case 
becomes a simple one — that is cricket, 
from his point of view. All is as cut- 


and-dried as could be wished, within 
those disciplines. 

Faulkner does not do that, he does 
not invite such facile comparisons as 
does Powys. But the town with which 
most of his books deal is symbolically 
named ‘Jefferson’, his Sartorises all 
have the name of Bayard, that ‘preux’ 
whose chevaleresque attitudes they 
emulate: his diabolical half-cast is 
called ‘Christmas’, his outcast minister 
is named ‘Hightower’ suggestive of a 
high aloofness, and so on. The christen- 
ing of his dramatis personae tends to the 
quality-name. But on the whole it 
approximates more to Dickens than to 

Lucas Burch and Byron 
(children of a Dickens-like 
coincidence), Dr. Peabody, Brother 
Strother and the Snopeses, are a 
Dickensian company. 

I have said (not in disparagement) 
that Faulkner is an ‘old-fashioned’ 
writer compared with Hemingway, and 
this accounts for a good deal. He has 
gone back to the old conception of ‘the 
novel,’ or he has never emerged from 
it would I suppose be more exact. He 
is artistically a contemporary of Conrad 
or Trollope (his Hightower, for in- 
stance, is an American Mr. Crawley of 
Hogglestock). He is a bold and bust- 
ling romantic writer, of the ‘psycho- 
logical’ school. That is the main thing 
to grasp about him. It is, in short, 
except for a mere handful of shadow- 
dappleds and manodors, as if Joyce had 
never jingled: except for one little 
shamefaced flourish, it is as if Miss 
Stein had never stuttered: 

‘Memory believes before knowing 


Bunyan. 
Bunch 
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remembers. Believes longer than recol- 
lects, longer than knowing even won- 
ders. Knows remembers believes a 
corridor in a big, long, gabled, cold, 
echoing building, etc.’ (Light in August, 
p- 111). That is the lot — and it is, now 
I come to look at it, Joyce rather than 
Stein — the rhythm is the Irish senti- 
ment, not the Jewish lack of sentiment. 

Miss Jenny, in Sartoris and else- 
where, with her ‘fiddlesticks’, the racy 
good sense of her comic relief, and the 
negro chorus generally, are pure Dick- 
ens, and there are swarms of oddities, 
or ‘cards’ — most of them, in their lives, 
blatant examples of coincidence, the 
victims of the minor operations of his 
pervasive fatality. 

All this is to say that he has to be 
judged according to conventional 
standards of romantic novel-making: 
the question of his success or ill-success 
must be subordinated to the framework 
of a conventional and unreal pattern. 
Whereas Hemingway, reporter of 
genius that he is, fails or succeeds 
largely upon whether you decide he 
has got the facts dead-right, or, on the 
other hand, has ever so slightly shifted 
and conventionalized them in the 
process of reporting them, Faulkner 
neglects or ignores that criterion of 
‘realistic’ method. He must be judged 
according to romantic standards only — 
as, for that matter, is the case with 
most novelists. There are few people, 
who are professional novelists, able to 
do anything else, if they are to ‘make 
good’, than to conform to the more 
conventional and romantic standards 
of this rather slovenly, undisciplined, 


art. And of course it remains an open 
question whether such an art deserves 
the more exacting approach at all. 


IV 


Of the books I have read. of 
Faulkner’s I like Sanctuary best. Its 
hero, Popeye, is sexually impotent, 
and what is called ‘degenerate’. As a 
child he cuts up live kittens with scissors; 
he is sent to a reformatory; and in due 
course, as a man, he becomes the ‘killer’ 
of the sort with which we are familiar- 
ized by gangster books and films. The 
automatic strapped under his armpit 
satisfies the requirements of the sinister 
vacuum, of ‘bloodlust’ and vanity, 
which Nature has installed at the heart 
of his being, to be his particular destiny. 
For ‘fate’ works full-time here as well, 
and Sanctuary is a highly moral tale. 

Popeye is, in this case, the instru- 
ment of fate, with his automatic and 
his corn-cob. The book was no doubt 
suggested to Faulkner by the Faux- 
monnayeurs, of André Gide — that and 
Judge Lindsay’s Revolt of Youth. It is, 
again, pure melodrama, as a gangster 
and bootlegging novel could scarcely 
help being. Miss Reba, the brothel- 
keeper (the scene for instance where the 
three old cronies are drinking in Miss 
Reba’s office after the funeral of the 
man killed by Popeye) is an excellent if 
scabreux Dickens. The wife of the boot- 
legger, Goodwin, hands on hip — her 
baby in a box behind the stove to 
prevent the rats getting at it — telling 
the juvenile good-timer, Temple Drake, 
what she thinks of her and all her 
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kind — the corrupt little ‘college-girl’ 
tribe, the daughters of the Rich —is a 
piece of melodramatic moralism, and 
as such extremely good — and of course 
politically very much to the point. 

‘I know your sort. I’ve seen them. 
All running, but not too fast. Not so 
fast you can’t tell a real man when you 
see him. Do you think you’ve got the 
only one in the world?’ 

‘“Gowan,” Temple 
*“Gowan.”’’” 

‘“T have slaved for that man,” 
the woman whispered, her lips scarce 
moving, in her still, dispassionate 
voice. It was as though she were 
reciting a formula for bread. ‘‘I worked 
night shift as a waitress so I could see 
him Sundays at the prison. I lived 
two years in a single room, cooking 
over a gas-jet, because I promised him. 
I lied to him and made money to get 
him out of prison, and when I told 
him how I made it, he beat me. And 
now you must come here where you’re 
not wanted. Nobody asked you to 
come here. Nobody cares whether 
you are afraid or not. Afraid? You 
haven’t the guts to be really afraid, any 


oy Eee) 


more than you have to be in love’. 
(Sanctuary, p. 59.) 

But the essence of the book — 
which I think was missed in the reviews 
I saw — is to be sought for in the pessi- 
mism engendered in any American of 
intelligence by the spectacle of child- 
corruption conjoined and coeval with 
the fantastic lawlessness which came in 
with Prohibition, culminating in the 
notorious case of the Lindbergh Baby, 
and which gave ‘Popeye’ and _ his 


whispered, 


kind (the violent little gutter-Caesars 
of the Underworld) their chance. For 
it is not an accident that William 
Faulkner’s gangster is one of the most 
insignificant and useless of men, brought 
to the top by the growing chaos in 
the heart of society — for whom human 
beings are flies to be dismissed from 
life as lightly as a troublesome insect, 
for the reason that he is himself a thing 
of the same order — that is undoubtedly 
the idea, and a highly moral one, you 
will agree. 

The best way to bring out the full 
meaning of Faulkner’s novel will be 
to quote a couple of pages from it, 
which is, as you will observe, a kind of 
fictional illustration of Judge Lindsay’s 
essay. 

The waiting crowd was com- 
posed half of young men in collegiate 
clothes with small cryptic badges on 
their shirts and vests, and two girls 
with painted, small faces and scant, 
bright dresses like identical artificial 
flowers surrounded each by bright 
and restless bees. When the train 
came they pushed gaily forward, 
talking and laughing, shouldering 
aside older people with gay rudeness, 
clashing and slamming seats back and 
settling themselves, turning their 
faces up out of laughter, their cold 
faces still toothed with it, as three 
middle-aged women moved down 
the car, looking tentatively left and 
right at the filled seats. 

The two girls sat together, re- 
moving a fawn and a blue hat, 
lifting slender hands, and preening 
not-quite-formless fingers about their 
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close heads, seen between the sprawl- 
ed elbows and the leaning heads of 
two youths hanging over the back of 
the seat and surrounded by coloured 
hatbands at various heights, where 
the owners sat on the seat arms or 
stood in the aisle: and presently the 
conductor’s cap as he thrust among 
them with plaintive, fretful cries, 
like a bird. 

‘Tickets. Tickets, please,’ he 
chanted. For an instant they held 
him there, invisible save for his cap. 
Then two young men slipped swiftly 
back and into the seat behind Hor- 
ace. He could hear them breathing. 
Forward the conductor’s punch 
clicked twice. He came on back. 
‘Tickets,’ he chanted. ‘Tickets.’ He 
took Horace’s and stopped where the 
youths sat. 

“You already got mine,’ one said. 
‘Up there.’ 

‘Where’s your cheque?’ the con- 
ductor said. 

“You never gave us any. You 
got our tickets, though. Mine was 
number. . .” He repeated a number 
glibly, in a frank, pleasant tone. 
“Did you notice the number of yours, 
Shack?’ 

The second one repeated a 
number in a frank, pleasant tone. 
‘Sure you gotours. Look andsee.’ He 
began to whistle between his teeth, a 
broken dance rhythm, unmusical. 

‘Do you eat at Gordon hall?’ the 
other said. 

‘No. I have natural halitosis.’ 
The conductor went on. The whistle 
reached crescendo, clapped off by his 
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hands on his knees, ejaculating duh- 
duh, duh. Then he just squalled, 
meaningless, vertiginous: to Horace 
it was like sitting before a series of 
printed pages turned in furious 
snatches, leaving a series of cryptic, 
headless and tailless evocations on 
the mind. 

‘She’s travelled a thousand miles 
without a ticket.’ 

‘Marge too.’ 

‘Beth too.’ 

‘Duh-duh, duh.’ 

‘Marge too.’ 

‘I’m going to punch mine Friday 
night.’ 

‘Eeeeyow.’ 

‘Do you like liver?’ 

‘I can’t reach that far.’ 

‘Eeeeeyow.’ 

They whistled, clapping their 
heels on the floor to furious crescendo, 
saying duh-duh, duh. The first jolted 
the seat back against Horace’s head. 
He rose. 

‘Come on,’ he said. ‘He’s done 
gone.’ Again the seat jarred into 
Horace and he watched them return 
and join the group that blocked the 
aisle, saw one of them lay his bold, 
rough hand flat upon one of the 
bright, soft faces uptilted to them. 
Beyond the group a countrywoman 
with an infant in her arms stood 
braced against a seat. From time to 
time she looked back at the blocked 
aisle and the empty seats beyond. 

At Oxford he descended into a 
throng of them at the station, hatless, 
in bright dresses, now and then with 
books in their hands and surrounded 
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still by swarms of coloured shirts. 
Impassable, swinging hands with 
their escorts, objects of casual and 
puppyish pawings, they dawdled 
up the hill toward the college, 
swinging their little hips, looking at 
Horace with cold, blank eyes as he 
stepped off the walk in order to pass 
them. 

At the top of the hill three paths 
diverged through a broad grove 
beyond which, in green vistas, build- 
ings in red brick or grey stone gleamed 
and where a clear soprano bell began 
to ring. The procession became three 
streams, thinning rapidly upon the 
dawdling couples, swinging hands, 
strolling in erratic surges, lurching 
into one another with puppyish 
squeals, with the random intense 
purposelessness of children. (Sanctu- 


ary, pp. 167-170.) 


I need not interpret this passage 
very much. No one is likely to accuse 
Faulkner, after reading it, of a weakness 
I think, for these herds of nasty children 
from the two female ones slammed 
down into their seats, ‘turning their 
faces up. out of laughter, their cold 
faces still toothed with it,’ to the two 
male ones who played faux-monnayeurs 
with the conductor, droning ‘duh-duh- 
duh,’ or breaking into a ‘meaningless 
squalling’; or in general the aimless 
swarms ‘lurching into one another with 
puppyish squeals, with the random 
intense purposelessness of children.’ 
The females ‘swing their little hips’ in 
the identical manner that Temple 
Drake swings her ‘little hips’ — they 


are in fact her ‘college’ companions — 
and any of them would behave much 
as Temple Drake did in the boot- 
legger’s den, or later in the brothel, 
we are, I think, given to understand. 

Most significant of all, however, 
as an indication of the attitude adopted 
by Faulkner to these things, is the 
‘woman’ of the people — the ‘country- 
woman with an infant in her arms’, 
who is compelled to stand, and ‘brace 
herself against a seat’, because the aisle 
is blocked by these ‘myriad’ offsprings 
of the vulgar bourgeoisie, who cannot 
even express themselves except in an 
uncouth jargon of ‘done gones’ and 
‘eeeeeyows’, literally like portentous 
‘puppies’ of some common and sense- 
less bitch! 

What you are intended to see in 
these scenes is undoubtedly the pro- 
liferation of a spoilt, a purposeless, a 
common, an irresponsible bourgeois 
society, awaiting, surely, if ever a 
society did, its coup de grdce. For 
nothing could be more bleak and 
redolent of ‘chaos come again’ than the 
pages of this violent morality-play. 

The drunken ‘college-girl egging 
on the ‘killer’ to do his stuff, namely to 
kill, on the way to the dance-hall 
where ‘Red’ is put on the spot, is 
typical of the manner of conveying 
this ugly lesson. — Temple Drake taunts 
Popeye: 

‘You’re scared to!’ 

‘I’m giving him his chance,’ he 
said, in his cold soft voice. 

‘Come on. Make up your mind.’ 


She leaned towards him, her 
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hand on his arm. Then she got into 
the car. ‘You won’ do it. You’re 
afraid to. He’s a better man than 
you are.’ 

He reached across and shut the 
door. ‘Where?’ he said. ‘Grotto? 
He’s a better man than you are!’ 
Temple said shrilly. ‘You’re not 
even a man! He knows it. Who does 
know it if he don’t?? The car was in 
motion. She began to shriek at him. 
‘You, a man, a bold bad man, when 
you can’teven...’ (Sanctuary, p. 230.) 


This is the ‘little-hipped’ doll, 
‘toothed’ with mechanical smiles, in 
action—in the great world outside 
school and the family circle. She is 
the little sensational robot pupped by 
the American million-dollar-dugged 
capitalist system. That is certainly 
what this particular ‘thriller’ is intend- 


ed to convey. And what Temple Drake 
gets is undoubtedly what has ‘been 
coming to her!’ What Temple Drake 
actually gets is a corn-cob; and the 
author’s message to his country is 
beyond question that that is what 
Temple Drake, and all her kind, 
deserves. It is a harsh piece of sardonic 
pedagogy, no doubt, delivered with 
the hysterical violence we have come to 
expect from its author. But is it not 
salutory? Could anyone in their senses 
look upon this book as ‘obscene’, in any 
morally derogatory sense — regard it 
indeed as anything but a pure work of 
edification? None but the most stupid 
—or those who felt themselves involved 
in its purgative lessons — could do that. 
William Faulkner is not an artist: he 
is a satirist with the shears of Atropos 
more or less: and he is a very consider- 
able moralist — a moralist with a corn-cob! 


Opatrnostr ! 
by Eric Walter White 


‘Die Welt ist rund; drum Briider lasst uns reisen!’ 
—Motto of the Hamberger Zimmerleute 


| was born at Polaun near 
the frontier between Silesia and Bo- 
hemia; and when I look back to that 
time, this is the first thing I remember. 
But how can I be certain that it is 
true? for in the scene I see myself as 
clearly as my mother, and that is ab- 


surd. You must imagine me in the big 
double bed at home (for at that age I 
slept with my parents and thought no 
shame), and my mother sitting on a 
‘chair by the side of the bed, combing 
her hair by the light of a candle. She is 
waiting for my father, who is probably 
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taking off his boots downstairs and 
bolting both front door and back, and 
she takes no notice of me, for only my 
head is above the sheet and I have 
screwed up my eyes to pretend I am 
asleep, until there is only a dim misty 
little slit, through which I see the room 
trembling, as if there were a brazier 
beneath it, and my mother moving the 
comb through her hair with a dry hiss 
like a snake’s. I know it must have been 
summer, for the window is open, and 
we always kept the window closed in 
winter because of the cold. And sud- 
denly a puff of wind blows in from the 
dark sleeping hills outside — those are 
the Giant Mountains — claps the win- 
dow to the wall and snuffs out the 
candle as if with its finger and thumb. 
My mother never moved — she was 
that sort of woman— but went on 
running the comb through her long dry 
hair in the dark; and I held my breath 
under the rough unbleached sheet when 
I saw the sparks fy upward, for I was 
terrified to think she might be some 
ogress or witch as she sat there calmly 
at the window with her head clearly 
to be seen against the midsummer- 
night outline of the hills and her hair 
spitting fire. 

This scene I forgot for many years, 
until one spring I was working with 
other <immergesellen’ on the annex to a 
schoo] near Bebra. There I slept in a 
tent with my comrade, Atze, because 
there was no room to house us in the 
school itself during term. The tent was 
high enough for one to stand and dress 


1Journeymen carpenters, plasterers, brick- 
layers and the like. 


or undress while the other lay; so even 
when it rained (and the rain came 
through where we touched the canvas), 
we were quite comfortable and healthy. 
We lay alternately, in the way sardines 
are packed: my head by Atze’s feet, 
Atze’s head down by my feet; clothes, 
tools and beer bottles (usually empty) 
in between. Atze had shown me how 
to dig out the earth beneath the ground 
sheet so that our buttocks fitted com- 
fortably into the hollow cup. It was a 
great thing to lie there at ease in the 
dark, drinking and maybe smoking, 
with the heat from our bodies rising 
and keeping the tent in a decent fug 
the whole night through. 

There were two schoolboys who 
paid particular attention to us as we 
worked; and one evening they climbed 
out of a window and drummed on the 
canvas of our tent. We called them in, 
for we were thankful for a little com- 
pany. It was clear that their heads 
were crammed full of romantic non- 
sense, and that was why they found it 
more exciting to lie on the hard ground 
in a stuffy tent with a couple of Ham- 
burger <immerleute than in their well- 
sprung beds under the school roof. 
The first night they came, we gave 
them Korn’? to drink, for we wanted to 
see what they would do and let us do 
when they were drunk. I can hardly 
say it was worth the trouble. One of 
them became sick, and Atze had to 
hold his head out under the tent: the 
other tried to go to sleep with his feet 
up under my chin and shouted every 
time I touched him. By the time we 


2 A common spirit distilled from grain. 
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had persuaded them to climb back into 
the school and return to their proper 
beds, it was already dawn. 

When next they came, they 
brought food with them: the tail-end 
of a liver sausage and a tin of sardines. 
Although Atze and I had eaten supper, 
for some reason or other we were still 
hungry. We finished the sausage, 
squeezing out the paste on to a crust 
of bread that remained over from our 
evening meal; then, while Atze prised 
open the sardine tin, I felt something 
hard in one of the boys’ pyjama 
pockets and pulled out a handful of 
sugar. So we lay there in the dark, 
all four of us, licking the sardine oil off 
our fingers and clothes, trying to 
remember indecent rhymes, and as we 
scrunched the sugar, sparks flew out of 
our mouths and I remembered my 
mother sitting by the open window, 
combing out her hair. 

At that age I used to cling to my 
mother’s skirt for protection. The stuff 
was thick and rough and smelt like the 
shop where they sold pins and elastic 
and stockings. Inside her skirt I could 
feel her broad round legs. When on 
Mondays or Tuesdays she pinned up 
her skirt and trod out the clothes in the 
washtub, they resembled two pillars of 
some soft blue-veined stone. Sometimes 
as I clung to her skirt, I could feel the 
muscles of her thighs twitch like the 
muscles of a horse when a fly walks 
over its coat. She had a curious habit, 
when she was distracted, of passing the 
back of her hand down my cheek and 
under my chin; but that was when my 
hair was still down and before I had 


begun to shave. She never took much 
notice whether I was dirty, or of the 
way I dressed. 

My father was a woodcutter. 

In Polaun the first snow falls in 
October; but the land is not rightly 
covered before the beginning of Decem- 
ber. I remember standing on the 
doorstep of our house when I was still 
quite a tot, and shivering as the cold 
of the newly-fallen snow struck upwards 
beneath my clothes. An extraordinary 
quietness lay over the white village 
and the white mountains like the 
silence of the passing angel twenty 
minutes before the hour; the mountains 
were as colourless as the heavy, un- 
moving sky, and the trees looked like 
blown glass. Villagers passed along the 
street on skis — hiss-siss went the skis 
downhill, hthwack-hthwack returning — 
and the pointed ferrules of the ski- 
sticks squeaked in the crisp snow likea 
ferret heard in a wood at night. Sud- 
denly the cold gripped me in its vice. 
I was too astonished to cry out. 
Instead, I straddled across the street 
to the nearest glass tree, and did 
what I wanted. When I saw the 
fine white snow round the trunk all 
riddled and stained as if with hot tea, 
I felt panic-stricken and, turning in 
my tracks, ran back to the house. 
There stood my mother in the living 
room by the tiled stove with a blue- 
rimmed cup in her hand. I ran to her, 
crying, and hid my head under her 
skirt. I believe I thought I had done 
something wrong. 

I can hardly have been five when I 
first started to ski. It happened that 
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my father left his skis standing propped 
against the house wall. Somehow or 
other I pulled them down and arranged 
them parallel as I had seen my father 
arrange them. Then I put my feet 
on the white shiny treads in the middle 
of the boards and pushed. At first the 
skis refused to leave their forms in the 
snow; but suddenly they both shot 
forward and carried me off with them. 
It was hard to keep my balance with the 
skis slipping downhill like live things 
beneath me; but I managed to do it. 
A wind sprang up and slapped both 
my cheeks for my pains; the landscape 
split, unrolled itself to right and left 
and joined up again behind me. My 
father must have seen me before I 
came to the second bend in the road, 
for he shouted, and in turning round to 
answer him I lost my balance, the toes 
of my skis crossed, and I ran slap into 
the telegraph pole that stood at the 
side of the road. One of the skis 
stuck in the snow; the other went 
bounding off down the road, mounted 
the snow bank at the corner and slipped 
over into a field belonging to our 
neighbour, Anton Masseck. There it 
ran downhill like a thing possessed, 
until it stuck in a hedge, whence my 
father finally retrieved it with some 
difficulty. In striking the post I had 
uncrusted the snow from a _ metal 
shield nailed to the wood. At that age 
all I noticed was that a sheet of forked 
lightning ran down the side of the 
legend. Later, when I could read, I 
found that the notice said: OPATR- 
NOSTR! Caution! Danger of Death! 
Curiously enough, this was the very 


shield that led to my first fight some 
years later. 

Polaun lies high on a ridge —in 
fact, on the watershed between the 
valley systems of the Iser and the Oder 
—and the school I went to lay down in 
the valley just outside the village of 
Griintal, only a stone’s throw from the 
railway. We were nearly fifty children 
there, boys and girls, half of us Czech, 
the other half German. In winter 
naturally I could reach the school in 
less than five minutes on my sleigh; in 
summer it took longer; and as in any 
case there was such a steep climb back 
to Polaun, I used to take my lunch with 
me and eat it in the school or by 
the river according to the season of 
the year. The only other of the 
schoolchildren from Polaun who did 
the same was Gerda Masseck, our 
neighbour’s daughter. I liked Gerda. 
She had a proper respect for the boys 
of her age and didn’t go whispering 
and giggling with the other girls in 
the corner of the yard under the lime 
tree or behind the wood shed. In 
the summer we used to go together toa 
pool formed by the river after a slight 
fall. There we could bathe and eat our 
lunch as we lay drying in the sun. I 
was about twelve years old, and she 
was probably the same age. When the 
midday train from Griintal to Gablonz 
passed by on the other side of the river, 
we would be splashing about in the 
water or still undressing, and some- 
times the villagers who knew us and 
were going in to market would wave 
their handkerchiefs and newspapers at 
us, or throw us peachstones and bad fruit. 
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One day —I think it must have 
been a Friday, for I remember trying 
to pick a fish-bone out of one of my 
back teeth — Gerda left me lying on the 
tilted stone where we used to spread 
ourselves out to dry, and disappeared. 
There was nothing strange in that. I 
went on trying to find the fishbone in 
my mouth and wriggled about on the 
stone so that the dust and gravel bit 
into my skin and stuck. When I had 
extracted the fishbone, I got up and 
brushed the dust and gravel off with 
my hands. What I could see of my body 
was a fine brick colour with fantastic 
patterns and blotches stamped on the 
skin in a deeper colour red. I called 
Gerda to come and see. There was no 
answer. I couldn't believe that she 
had already left, so I went to the place 
where we had undressed. My clothes 
were gone: Gerda’s were still there, 
partly under the tree, partly on the 
tree, as she had left them. I looked 
round. There stood Gerda on the 
footpath, dressed in my shirt and 
trousers and belt. My things were a 
thought too large for her, and she had 
not had time (or had not known how) 
to do up all the buttons; but, in spite of 
that, I was surprised to find how lovely 
she looked in my old blue shirt. I had 
half a mind to give it to her, but in the 
end I thought better of it and chased 
her into the coppice to get it back. 
Thereafter (as you can guess) we had 
much fun with our dressing and un- 
dressing after school down by the river. 

I never dreamt anything was 
wrong, until one Sunday afternoon 
Gerda led me to a telegraph post in the 


village street, the same post into which 
I had crashed the first time I attempted 
to ski, and there, underneath Opeirnesir! 
I read, ‘Paul goes with Gerda im the 
wood.” A drawing followed, crude but 
explicit, the sort of thing you see scrawl- 
ed up in back lanes and bathing boxes. 
Had I been older, I might have been 
more sensible and taken no notice 
of the whole thing; but, like all child- 
ren, we were nettled, and that after- 
noon Gerda and I plotted revenge. 
The first thing to do was to find 
out who had written it. That was not 
difficult. Gerda went to Elizabeth, and 
Elizabeth told her she had seen Svato- 
pluk scribbling on the shield the even- 
ing before, and when she had asked him 
what he was scribbling, he had merely 
laughed and covered it up with his hand 
to tease her. We then had to find out 
where Svatopluk was. Thatalso was not 
difficult. The Krianskys were a pious 
family, and it was fairly certain that 
willy-nilly they had taken Svatopluk off 
with them toevensong. Gerda and I went 
round to the church and waited among 
the tombstones. The service was soon 
over; and presently (sure enough) the 
Krnanskys appeared. I sent Gerda after 
them and saw how she caught up Svato- 
pluk at the corner of the vestry by the 
grave with the broken urn. I don’t know 
what she can have said to him, but 
whatever it was it excited no suspicions, 
for he left his parents and walked back 
slowly with her towards the spot where 
I was lying in wait. When he was 
quite near, I jumped up and confronted 
him and laughed to see how the colour 
left his cheeks as the true reason for 
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Gerda’s soft invitation dawned on 
him. I sent Gerda away to the corner 
of the churchyard wall to keep watch, 
and I told Svatopluk what J thought of 
him and of the relations of his parents 
when he was born. Thereat he hit me, 
a poor blow that was meant for my 
chin, but missed it and glanced off my 
shoulder. I didn’t hit him back, but 
told him to take off his coat and his 
starched Sunday collar if he didn’t 
want to be strangled alive. This he 
did. I also took off my windjacket, gave 
my trousers an extra hitch for luck, 
and spat on the palms of my hands. 
Then, without wasting more time, we 
went for each other. 

The ground was uneven and made 
our footwork difficult. J hit him on the 
nose and made it bleed. Then I tried 
to hit him on the nose again, but the 
blood made his face so slippery that 
my fist slid into his mouth and his teeth 
rasped the skin off my knuckles. Svato- 
pluk hit me several times, but I was 
too occupied to notice where. Then he 
tried to trip me with his foot. That 
made me mad. I lunged wildly with 
my left. He sidestepped and caught 
me onthe ear. I dropped my guard and 
went all out for his body. I hit him 
in the wind and he went down like a 
tree. It was plain that he had had 
enough for the moment. I told him 
once more what I thought of him. 
There was a taste of blood in my mouth. 
Then I left him lying there, and Gerda 
and I went off together, feeling that 
we had cleared ourselves. By then it 
was nearly sundown and the church- 
yard full of shadow. 


The next day as we bathed in the 
river, Gerda was curious to examine 
the bruises on my hands and body, 
I laughed at her for her pains; but 
thereafter we looked at the marks 
daily and watched them change colour. 
When they had nearly disappeared, she 
was so desperate that she put her teeth 
to my shoulder and bit me in the same 
place to prolong the visible signs of my 
heroism. This went on for some weeks. 

Atze also was fond of scribbling 
about the place. When we _ were 
Kimmergesellen together and worked 
with the other apprentice carpenters, 
he used to scrawl messages and signs 
on the wood work we put up: a heart 
pierced by an arrow, two hearts over- 
lapping like an eight tangent to eight, 
diamonds, spades, the Pik Ass and 
other tools, in fact, the whole para- 
phernalia of suits and symbols. When 
I asked him if he were not ashamed to 
leave such an improper signature to his 
work, he used to laugh and ask what it 
mattered since the painters always 
came the day after and painted it all 
out. The result is that all the woodwork 
in the houses by Bebra and Fulda 
where we worked together is marked 
with his invisible tattooing, and none 
who lives there knows it. 

I also am tattooed — the breast, the 
lower half of the right arm and part of 
the groin — but that was in another town. 

I can’t say I was really happy at 
home when I grew up. I had no wish 
to follow in my father’s footsteps and 
become a woodcutter, nor did I want 
to go down to Silesia and work in the 
coal-mines. My father used to taunt 
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me with the fact that I was unemployed; 
but I can’t say his taunts made much 
impression on me, for unemployment 
is the rule rather than the exception 
with my generation and even at that 
time many of us had never known what 
it was to have a paid job. He would be 
angry if he came in of an evening and 
found me sitting in his armchair with 
my feet up against the stove, and for 
some reason or other it also displeased 
him that I frequented Gerda and the 
other village girls. So one day when 
I was nearly seventeen, I made up my 
mind to leave home and go to sea. 

Hamburg was my goal. I had 
seen photographs of the harbour and 
the shipping in a cinema at Gablonz, 
and suddenly I decided that I wanted 
nothing so much as to get on a ship 
and sail to foreign parts. When I told 
my mother, she said little enough, but 
I think she was sad. My father was 
pleased. He promised me enough 
money for my fare fourth class, and 
beyond that fifty marks. When the 
time came to leave Polaun and cross 
the frontier, my mother helped me pack 
my rucksack and stuffed the corners 
of it full with small crab apples. She 
also gave me two pairs of thick woollen 
socks she had knitted herself and a 
bookmarker for my pocket Bible, on 
which she had embroidered: 


Schiffe ruhig weiter, wenn der Mast 
auch bricht. 
Gott 1st dein Begleiter, er verldsst dich 


nicht. 
1 Sail quietly on, e’en when the mast snaps 
through. 

God’s your pilot. He won’t abandon you. 
(trans.) 


The apples I ate in the train, and the 
bookmarker I should have with me 
to-day, were it not for the fact that 
both my Bible and my watch were 
stolen from me the first night I slept 
in the ‘Pik Ass’ at Hamburg. This 
put me in such a temper that I left 
the ‘Pik Ass’ the next day and, instead 
of searching for a ship, I buried myself 
in the cafés and Kneipen of Sankt Pauli 
and drank until I was blue. I drank, 
and I danced, and I sprawled on sofas 
with broken springs, making ineffectual 
love to the easy Hamburg whores — 
perhaps not so ineffectual after all, 
for next comes a great gap, and when 
the haze clears, I find myself lying in a 
strange bed, being shaken by a strange 
man, while a strange woman, with 
whom (apparently) I have been sleep- 
ing, continues to sleep on, snoring 
slightly. I know that I got quite 
willingly out of the bed, and that the 
strange man pushed me outside on to 
the landing and thrust my clothes 
into my arms. Then I must have sunk 
down and gone to sleep against the 
door, for when the strange man came 
out five minutes or five hours later (I 
have no idea which it was) I was still 
lying there, clutching my clothes in 
my arms. Apparently he had a sense of 
humour, for he woke me, greeted me 
with a hearty Hummel hummel!* and when 
I had dressed on the landing, suggested 
that, having slept with the same 
woman, we ought in common decency 
to breakfast together. (He also told 
me the joke about the buttered bun, 
but I won’t repeat that here.) I was 


1 A local Hamburg greeting. 
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naturally quite willing to breakfast 
with him; the only difficulty was that I 
had no money left. Atze laughed that 
off and invited me as his guest; so we 
breakfasted downstairs in the café 
to the brothel, where apparently 
- madame was willing to give him credit. 

We took to each other easily — in 
any case our introduction had been 
favourable —and I soon told him 
exactly how I stood. It didn’t matter 
whether I had been robbed or not 
but as I sat there at the stained wooden 
table, stirring my nut-brown coffee 
with a cheap bent spoon, I had a 
splitting head and no money in my 
pockets. I told Atze of my project to 
go to sea. He laughed it down. Why 
shouldn’t I join him and become a 
Kimmergesell? Why, indeed? I didn’t 
even know exactly what a <immergesell 
was; I had never seen one all the time 
I had lived in Polaun, and I had no 
idea of the complicated organization of 
their guild. 

Atze got me into his lodge, rigged 
me out with the proper outfit — broad- 
brimmed black felt hat (the top hat was 
falling out of use), corduroy jacket, 
bell-bottomed trousers, double-breasted 
waistcoat with large mother-o’-pearl 
buttons, mason’s fob, brass ear-rings 
(they pierced my lobes for that) and 
so on—and even found me work on 
the same job as himself. That was in 
1927, before the bad days came upon 
the building trade in Germany. When 
this job was finished, Atze decided to 
Jeave Hamburg for Hanover, and as I 
had not yet paid off the debt I owed 
him and it is usual for <immerleute to 


tramp about in couples, we left to- 
gether on the waltz and wandered 
through Hanover, Cassel, Bebra, Fulda, 
working a day here, a week there, and 
sometimes longer. 

In Bebra we found a job on the 
annex to a school just outside the town, 
and as there was not enough room for 
us to sleep in the school itself during 
term, Atze got hold of a tent and 
erected it at the bottom of the garden. 
There were two schoolboys there who 
paid peculiar attention to us as we 
worked, and one evening they climbed 
out of the school and came to us — but 
I have told you all that before. 

Between Bebra and Fulda we fell 
in with a Tippelschickse’, a dark-haired, 
greasy-skinned woman like a_ gipsy. 
I cannot say that I was very struck 
by her myself, but Atze took to her 
like a duck to water and insisted that 
she should accompany us as far as 
Fulda. It was all very well for Atze, 
but for me the pleasure was second- 
hand. However, I didn’t grumble; I 
was too fond of Atze to want to spoil his 
sport and I remembered how the tables 
had been turned at Hamburg. 

Anna, the Tippelschickse, proved 
too useful to Atze for us to drop her in 
Fulda, so she tramped on with us to 
Wirzburg, and there we struck a bad 
patch. I was kept hanging on with 
the promise of work. Atze could find 
none. But the change of climate and 
the mildness of the town were so 
pleasant that we could not find it in 
our hearts to leave. However, Anna 
earned enough in her spare evening$ 


1 A vagrant prostitute. 
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to pay for the room we shared, and on 
our second Sunday she invited us to 
wine. 

It was an early summer evening, 
mild like the south. We sat in a garden 
restaurant under the open sky, and the 
tables were lit by bright electric bulbs 
strung overhead between the chestnut 
trees. Anna sat opposite me and 
played with her glass. Atze sat between 
and was familiar with Anna. She had 
bought him a cigar for two groschen, 
and he smoked it in a cardboard holder. 

The wine they make in Wiirzburg 
is good and mild: it tastes of the sun. 
We drank one of the cheapest and 
youngest brands —somewhat heady, 
but not so dangerous as Most’. Atze 
was in a good humour with Anna. He 
called her his treasure, and she called 
for another bottle, and I saw that the 
third finger of her right hand was 
marked where a ring had been. Curi- 
ous! I had never noticed that before. 
Anna’s foot touched mine under the 
table, but Atze’s arm was round her 
shoulder and occasionally she took a 
pull at Atze’s cigar. Anna’s foot was 
persistent, but her eye avoided mine. 
The waiter brought us the next bottle, 
and as I looked at him, he reminded 
me of Svatopluk, Svatopluk whom I 
had forgotten since I left Polaun. I 
asked him if he was Svatopluk Krnan- 
sky, and he said no; I asked him the 
same question in Czech, and he thought 
I was making fun of him. But when I 
looked at him again, I saw he was 
right — he was certainly not Svatopluk 
Krnansky, although for a moment I 


1 Young wine only a few months old. 


could have sworn to God that he was, 
so I asked him to bring me pen and 
ink, letter-paper and an _ envelope, 
and there and then I wrote a letter to 
my parents to tell them I hadn’t gone 
to sea, the first letter since I had left 
home. As I wrote that letter, Anna’s 
foot left mine, but when I came to 
my meeting with Atze in Hamburg, I 
felt her look passing over my face, 
caressing my cheek, like the back of 
my mother’s hand. I looked up and 
met Anna’s eyes. Atze was no longer 
at the table. I asked where he had 
gone, but Anna said he would be back 
in a minute. She asked me what I 
wrote, and then, without waiting for 
my answer, she said, ‘Atze wants me 
to-night, but I want you without him.’ 
Those were her very words. I can 
swear to them, because I hear them 
now in my head and the rise and fall 
of her voice as she said them. I don’t 
think I had time to reply before Atze 
was back in his seat, but it was answer 
enough that, when she had finished 
speaking, our eyes never flinched, our 
eyes gave us both away. 

I finished my letter — you know the 
sort of itinerary: Hanover, Cassel, 
Bebra, Fulda, Wirzburg — and as an 
afterthought I added in a postscript 
that, if my people at home cared to 
answer, they could address me at the 
Post Office, Lindau, for the wine that 
evening was drawing me south and I 
had a feeling that by July I should 
reach the Bodensee. As I licked down 
the envelope, Anna gave me a stamp. 
Atze laughed (he was drunk); but I 
felt nervous and almost ashamed that, 
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although I knew every inch of Anna’s 
body, I had come to covet her that 
evening with real desire. 

I left the table to post my letter. 
There was a letter box at the side of the 
restaurant. The young leaves of the 
chestnuts were all fresh and sea-green 
where the light of the electric lamps 
shone through them. Moths fluttered 
clumsily against the hot bulbs. The 
speech of the people in the wine-garden 
was soft. The white-napkined waiters 
moved among them like angels. 

As I stood by the letter box, Anna 
touched my arm. I followed her gently. 
No one prevented us from going out. 
She had probably paid. I had no 
wish to turn round in case Atze should 
be following. After touching my arm, 
she withdrew her hand, and in the 
road we only lurched against each 
other accidentally. 

She seemed to know where she was 
going. When she turned to the right, 
I followed. When she crossed the bridge 
I crossed too. The streets were mostly 
empty, though once someone struck a 
match in a shop doorway. We came to 
a park. Anna walked in the shadow 
between the trees. The paths were ill- 
lit. We came to a part where it was 
pitch dark. I wanted to sit on a bench, 
but Anna walked on. Presently she 
left the path. I thought the grass 
would be too damp, but Anna came 
to some bushes, slipped between them 
and stopped before a kind of gardeners’ 
hut. I tried the door. It was locked. 
Meanwhile, Anna had opened the 
window. Apparently she knew how to 


open it. She climbed inside, and I 


followed. I realized that now I should 
have to pull myself together. Inside 
the hut I moved with exaggerated 
precaution. It was full of gardening 
tools. I took off my clothes and left 
them on a nail where bast was hanging. 
I found a mat and spread it on the 
floor. And then I found Anna. 

Neither of us slept during the next 
four hours. We left the hut before it 
was light in the park and returned to 
our room. Atze was not there, but his 
things were gone. I never saw him 
again. 

The next fortnight with Anna was 
a disappointment —in fact, it was 
exhausting, and I began to wish that 
Atze had not deserted our trio. The 
climax came when I picked up a good 
job in Ulm, and Anna refused to work. 
Even that would have been all right 
if she hadn’t begun to bleed me at the 
same time. . 

I must say I never suspected her 
until one Sunday morning when I 
suggested we should go for a walk and 
she insisted on going to church. Out of 
curiosity I went with her. We arrived 
late — they were already in the middle 
of the service — and I felt completely 
lost. Far away the priests were moving 
about before the altar and mumbling 
prayers. Sometimes the choir sang, 
and sometimes we had to kneel. A bell 
tinkled and we knelt again. I wanted to 
go; but when I looked at Anna I saw 
that this performance was doing her 
good, so I composed my impatience 
and tried to find out what it was all 
about. The language was strange and 
I couldn’t make head or tail of it, 
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until suddenly the beginning of a 
prayer caught my ear — O Pater Noster! 
—and I was transported back to my 
home in Polaun. In my imagination 
I saw the familiar hills covered with 
snow, heard my father’s voice call me 
as I was carried off on his skis, and ran 
again into God’s lightning printed 
as a warning to men on the telegraph 
post. O Pater Noster — Opatrnostr! in- 
deed. 

Presently a velvet bag was handed 
round. I saw the people in front of us 
put in money and wondered whether 
it would be possible to take anything 
out. Anna must have intercepted my 
glance, for she whispered me I was to 
do nothing of the kind ‘and produced 
her purse. Although she opened it 
with considerable care, she was not 
clever enough for me, and I caught 
sight of a ten mark note tucked away 
in one of its pockets. Then I started 
furiously to think. She had certainly 
not had that note there the day before, 
and I knew she had not gone out in the 
evening. On the other hand, I had 
drawn my wages Saturday morning, 
and it would have been comparatively 
simple for her to take a note from my 
case while I was asleep at night. This 
might also explain her sudden spurt of 
devotion, so unlike her usual self. 
Suspicion hardened into certainty dur- 
ing the blessing, and as soon as the 
congregation rose, I hurried Anna 
out of the church. 

Naturally she denied it; but that 
sort of greasy-haired gypsy woman 
would swear blue was red, and the fact 
remained that I was ten marks down — 


explain it as she might. I lost my 
temper and threw her out. I threw her 
out of our lodging and threw her 
belongings after her. Then I locked 
the door, flung myself down on the 
bed and (while Anna howled on the 
staircase) slept soundly until the even- 
ing. When I awoke, it was dark, and 
Anna had gone. I went out in the rain 
and got drunk. That night I slept 
alone and in peace. Atze had left me. 
Anna had left me. I was single again. 

You may think that I had seen 
the last of Anna —I thought so too — 
but such Tippelschicksen cling like burrs 
and turn up in the most unlikely places. 
(If you’re interested enough to hear 
the rest of the tale, perhaps you’ll order 
another beer.) 

It was in August that I came to 
Lindau, and by that time I was quite 
ready to bath myself and bathe in the 
lake. That was easy, since Lindau is 
built on an island and two jetties run 
out into the lake to form a harbour. 
But after washing myself I fell ill and 
took to my bed, which just shows that 
you can’t be too careful. They removed 
me to the lazaret for a week, and there 
I used to let the nurses take a peep at 
my tattoo marks against payment in 
cigarettes. In this way I kept myself 
in tobacco and only wished I had had a 
more extensive repertory with which to 
amuse them. At the end of the week I 
was discharged and left the hospital 
without a scar on my body and penni- 
less, but my pockets were bulging with 
cigarettes. As I stood in the street, a 
thought struck me, and I hastened to 
the Post Office. They asked for my 
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passport, and then they handed me 
over a letter six weeks old. 

Wait a minute. IJ think I have it 
in my pocket book. Somehow I 
never had the heart to throw it away. 
Yes, here it is: 


‘My dearest son This is heavy 
news to send you but I have no one 
else in the world now that your father 
is gone and in case you haven’t 
enough money to pay the fare I send 
you same in banknotes which I hope 
will arrive safely for you never 
know these days The funeral is on 
Saturday so come quickly or the 
neighbours will talk and say Otto 
Reichardt went down unhonoured 
to his grave which is untrue It was 
yesterday the storm broke as I was 
collecting the scraps for the hens 
Your father was out on the road but 
I had no thought for him until that 
second flash of lightning which lit 
up the back room all blue and shook 
the house with the clap That must 
have been the bolt that struck him 
poor man before his prime They 
found him lying on the road his face 
all scarred by the flame I can see 
it now if I lift the sheet for he lies 
on the kitchen table waiting his time 
I rely on you my son to help me in 
this hour God’s will be done’ 


What did I do? What could I do? 
The letter was six weeks old. My 
father was already under earth. I 
went to the bank and changed the 
notes. Then, at least, I had money. 

It was early to start drinking, but 
that was my only cure. Beer, Korn, 


Schorle-Morle’, brandy, wine, more beer, 
more Korn. The daylight went out in 
the street and the lights in the Kneipe 
went on. They asked me to pay and I 
paid; but they did not ask me to go. 
The longer I sat there in the corner 
with a glass before me, the deeper 
grew my affection for my father. I 
felt the tears gathering in my eyes as I 
thought of him lying on the kitchen 
table with his beard slowly growing 
beneath the sheet in which I had so 
often lain as a boy. My mother’s 
letter was in my pocket. The stamp 
was on the envelope where she had 
stuck it down. As I called for another 
beer, I was not in the least surprised to 
see Anna sitting opposite. She could 
drink with me too, if she liked. I had 
thrown her out, but my father was 
dead, and I wanted to lay my head in 
her lap and cry. A man came in and 
spoke to Anna, but he wouldn’t drink 
with me. Why wouldn’t he drink? I 
asked Anna why he wouldn’t drink 
with me as [ laid my head on her 
shoulder, and she ran her fingers 
through my hair, but said the man was 
of no importance because he had said 
he wouldn’t drink with me and pro- 
bably he didn’t want to drink. This 
was too hard for me to understand, and 
they wanted me to pay again. I was 
just going to give my notecase to Anna 
and tell her to pay, when I remembered 
something, so I paid myself. I don’t 
know if they gave me any change. 
Anna didn’t want me to go, but I said 
I must go, my father was dead. So she 
said if I would wait there five minutes 
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she would come with me. Which I did, 
for I was too sad to get up without 
Anna’s assistance. Outside it appeared 
to be night, and there was Anna at 
my side, making up to me as in the old 
days. She seemed to know where to 
go, so I followed, and the lights danced 
on the water like will-o’-the-wisps. 
We were on the jetty. As Anna had 
probably calculated, the fresh air 
cleared my head and brought back my 
desire. She stroked my face with the 
back of her hand. There was no one 
about. I took her to me in despair. 
My father was dead. 

Someone was coming. Anna clung 
to me, but I re-arranged my dress. 
We stood waiting for the man to pass, 
but he did not pass. He asked me 
what I was doing to this woman. 
Anna began to cry. He said he would 
call the police. I said it was all sausage 
to me whether he called the police 
or not. He said did I want to go to 
gaol, if so I was going the right way 
about it. I said what business was it of 
his what I did to the woman. He said 
she was his wife. I laughed. Anna 
agreed she was his wife. He said he 
would drop the matter if I paid him a 
hundred marks. I asked him who he 
thought I was to pay him a hundred 
marks. He said he was certain I 
had a hundred marks. I said I was a 
poor <immerer and my father was dead. 
He insulted my father and insisted on 
the hundred marks. I said how the hell 
did he know I had a hundred marks. 
He sprang at my throat. 

As we grappled with each other 
on the jetty, I realized many things. I 


realized that Anna had betrayed me 
and that this man was after my money, 
the money which should have brought 
me to my father’s funeral. I realized 
that he was trying to strangle me and 
that Anna was kicking my shins. And 
I also realized that my illness had left 
me weak, that the drink had made me 
stupid and that I was not strong enough 
to deal with this man as I had dealt 
with Svatopluk in Polaun. There was 
only one thing to do. When I felt him 
disengage his left hand and try to 
unbutton my jacket, I thrust my leg 
between his feet and, as we staggered 
across the jetty, still locked together, 
I reserved my last strength for the 
moment when we stood swaying on the 
edge of the lake wall. Then I twisted 
his body so that he lost his balance and 
fell. I fell with him, but he was under- 
neath. I thought we should fall into 
the lake, but we fell on to stones. The 
man screamed, but I had the presence 
of mind to thrust my hand into his 
mouth. His teeth bit into my flesh, but 
the scream stopped. I picked up a stone 
and hit him on the temple. The bone 
cracked like an eggshell. His hand fell 
back from my throat. His mouth was 
full of my blood. 

It was suddenly quite still, wind- 
less. A few feet away the lake water 
rippled against the stones. The jetty 
rose darkly above me, but I could see 
no sign of Anna. I opened the man’s 
jaws and extracted my hand. I felt 
for my pocket book; it was intact. 
Then the thought struck me: perhaps 
the man was dead. I began to tremble 
all over. I couldn’t touch him. I 
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picked my way over the stones and 
came upon a rowing boat made fast 
to a ring in the lake wall. I stepped in, 
fitted the oars in the rowlocks and cast 
off. At first I rowed as quietly as I 
could, facing the spot on the jetty 
where I thought the corpse was lying; 
but when the lights of the town broad- 
ened out, I chose a red light to steer 
by and rowed towards the Swiss side of 
the lake. Somewhere about the middle 
I stopped rowing and bathed my hand 
in the lake water. The night was still 
breathless with suspense. There seemed 
to be no movement in the air or in 
the water. But above me, through a 
rift in the clouds, I saw a bright star 
shining. I spat into the water and shook 
my fist at the star. I had killed my first 
man, and my father was dead. 

The next day I came to Zurich; 
but my hand took a fortnight to heal. 
You can see the scar on it now. 


Franz 


I don’t know that there’s much 
more I can tell you. I never returned 
to Polaun and I’ve never heard from 
my mother since. I’m unemployed 
(have been for the last seven months), 
otherwise I shouldn’t be sitting here, 
in this sort of Lokale, talking to 
you. 

I won’t take another beer, thanks, 
but I’d rather you gave me the price 
of it. If you’re prepared to treat me 
to two or more, so much the better. 
They charge you seven groschen a glass 
here and it’s not a bad brew. But the 
money suits me better. 


[V.B. The foregoing story was told 
me by the Fremdenzimmergesell, Paul 
Reichardt, in a Casino on the Friedrichs- 
gracht, Berlin, in the autumn of 1931. I 
am responsible for the notes and the trans- 
lation. E.W.W.] 


Kafka 


by Edwin Muir 


le reputation which 
Franz Kafka has won since his death 
in 1924 is a peculiar and in some ways 
unique one. To a few people he is a 
great writer, but one can never tell to 
what school of taste they may belong. 
Since the appearance of the English 


version of The Castle a few years ago, 


I 


he has been praised in the highest terms 
by writers as diverse in their ideas of 
what constitutes literary excellence as 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Herbert Read, 
Miss Rebecca West and Mr. Hugh 
Walpole; and when his most recent 
book, The Great Wall of China, was 
published in Germany, Thomas Mann, 
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Herman Hesse, André Gide and several 
other well-known literary men united to 
pay homage to him as one of the 
greatest writers of modern times. It is 
fairly safe to say that anyone who ad- 
mires him would agree with that verdict; 
for if one acknowledges his virtues at all 
one has no choice but to put them in the 
first rank. On the other hand, there 
are many who simply can see no merit 
in him; and it is inconceivable that 
there should exist any large body of 
readers who consider him a writer of 
respectable talent, which is the way to 
fame. 

The reason for his unique repu- 
tation, and unique lack of reputation, 
is, I think, quite understandable, and 
lies in the fantastic strangeness of his 
imagination. A reader beginning The 
Castle may easily feel that he does not 
know what he is reading about, and 
not because of any obscurity in the 
language — for Kafka’s style is scrupu- 
lously clear — but because such extra- 
ordinary things happen and _ such 
curious conversations are carried on. 
In reality Kafka is a great story-teller 
and a great master of dialogue; but 
that can matter little to any one who 
cannot understand either the characters 
or the happenings or the conversations 
in his books. His obscurity is not 
caused by any desire to puzzle or im- 
press his readers (no other modern 
writer is more candid or seeks less to 
exploit his gifts); it is caused simply by 
the peculiar originality of his genius, 
which is one for thinking in concrete 
images. He is a profound religious 
thinker, but the product of his thought 


Kafka 


is not a system but a world of imagina- 
tion. As his thought, however, is 
subtle and comprehensive, his imagina- 
tions demand from the reader an 
effort somewhat like that required 
to follow a close line of abstract reason- 
ing. To think in this particular way 
was clearly natural to him; many 
of his best aphorisms are really short 
parables. Consequently his semi-alle- 
gorical stories are really the most simple 
and unaffected expression that could 
have been found for his genius; not in 
the least a form of mystification, though 
to many people they must read some- 
what like that. Given Kafka’s special 
kind of imagination and complete 
honesty in following it, something like 
this was inevitable, and there is no 
help for it. 

Kafka himself, indeed, did his best 
to injure his reputation beforehand. His 
three greatest stories, The Castle, The 
Trial and America, might have been lost 
to us altogether ifit had not been for the 
courage of Dr. Max Brod. Before he 
died Kafka left instructions that they 
should be burned along with all his 
other papers. Dr. Brod has publicly 
explained his reasons for setting aside 
his friend’s request, and they are 
entirely to his honour. Had these three 
books never appeared Kafka would 
still have been known as an exquisite 
minor artist in the fable, the parable 
and the short story: these books alone 
support his claim to be considered a 
great writer. I shall have space in this 
essay to consider only one of them, The 
Castle, which has the advantage of being 
available in English; and even it I shall 
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have to treat somewhat perfunctorily; 
for Kafka’s stories are so packed with 
meaning that what they really demand 
is not a general criticism so much as a 
running commentary. Anyone who 
wishes to have a good portrait of 
Kafka as a man will find it in the figure 
of Richard Garta in Dr. Brod’s novel, 
The Kingdom of Love, which the author 
tells me is based entirely on biographical 
data. No life of Kafka has yet appeared; 
and little is known of him except that 
he was born in Prague of well-to-do 
Jewish parents, studied law in the uni- 
versity there, worked later in an in- 
surance office, had an unfortunate love 
affair, fell ill of consumption, spent 
many years in sanatoriums and 
Bohemian mountain villages trying to 
recover, and finally went to live in 
Berlin, where the effects of the Allied 
blockade helped to carry him off in 
1924 at the age of forty-two. The 
writers he seems to have studied most 
closely were Pascal, Flaubert and 
Kierkegaard, the Danish writer, the 
last of whom deeply influenced him. 
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Between 1917 and 19109, a few years 
before his death, Kafka jotted down 
over a hundred aphorisms. He 
evidently attached more importance to 
them than to his other work, for he 
went to the unusual pains of copying 
them out on separate slips of paper and 
numbering them. They are striking 
compressions of the chief problems that 
troubled him during his life, and are 
not only remarkable in themselves but 


throw a great deal of light on The 
Castle and The Trial. Probably the best 
approach to the world of these books is 
therefore to be found in the aphorisms, 
and I shall begin by quoting a few. 
On the problem of conduct which 
occupied Kafka in all his work: 


The true way goes over a rope 
which is not stretched at any great 
height but just above the ground. It 
seems more designed to make people 
stumble than to be walked upon. 


On salvation, which is the main 
theme of The Castle: 


There are countless places of 
refuge, there is only one place of 
salvation; but the possibilities of 
salvation, again, are as numerous as 
all the places of refuge. 


On the universal effects of the Fall 
of Man: 


Some people assume that in 
addition to the great original betrayal 
a small particular betrayal has been 
contrived in every case exclusively 
for them, that, in other words, when 
a love drama is being performed on 
the stage the leading actress has 
not only a pretended smile for the 
lover, but also a special crafty smile 
for one particular spectator at the 
back of the gallery. That is going too 
far. 

On the law of this world: 

The hunting dogs are playing in 
the courtyard, but the hare will not 
escape them, no matter how fast it 
may be flying already through the 
woods. 
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On its incommensurability with 
divine law: 
Only here is suffering suffering. 
Not in the sense that those who suffer 
here are ennobled somewhere else 
because of their suffering, but in the 
sense that what is called suffering in 
this world is, without any alteration 
except that it is freed from its oppo- 
site, bliss in another. 


On the confusion caused by our 
divination of this: 


He is thirsty, and cut off from a 
spring by a mere clump of trees. 
But he is divided against himself: 
one part overlooks the whole, sees 
that he is standing here and that the 
spring is just beside him; but another 
part notices nothing, has at most a 
divination that the first part sees all. 
But as he notices nothing he cannot 
drink. 


On the impossibility of transcend- 
ing this state: 
You are the problem. No scholar 
to be found far and wide. 


These questions and others con- 
nected with them are what Kafka is 
concerned with in all his voluminous 
imaginative work, or rather they are 
the roots out of which it grew. They 
are not philosophical, but religious 
questions. They do not aim at an intel- 
lectual criticism of religious concep- 
tions, in which religion is accepted 
merely as one among several worlds of 
discourse; but rather take the main 
categories of religion as self-evident 
truths, and concern themselves with 
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what, after full acceptance, remains 
inexplicable or unresolved within reli- 
gion. To a rationalist impervious to 
their force they would probably provide 
as fine a set of arguments showing the 
absurdity of believing in religion at all 
as could be found. Indeed Kafka 
himself was conscious of their absurdity; 
it was at the root of a great deal of his 
grave, casuistical humour. But the 
absurdity was to him a real and actual 
absurdity; not a figment of the mind 
which could be done away with by 
thinking differently, but an absurdity 
incarnated in all the circumstances, 
great and small, of human life. Religion 
was, in other words, the whole world to 
him, or rather he saw the total sum of 
possible experience in terms of religion. 
His imagination moves continuously 
within that world and does not acknow- 
ledge that there is anything, no matter 
how trivial or undignified, which it 
does not embrace. Accordingly it 
is in its unique way a complete world, 
a true though unexpected reflection of 
the world we know. And when Kafka 
deals in it with the antimonies of 
religion he is throwing light at the same 
time on the deepest riddles of human 
life. 

We must give a contingent assent to 
Kafka’s religion, therefore, before we 
can understand the world of his 
imagination. It is a world absolutely 
definite in main outline, but endlessly 
subtle and intricate in its working out. 
At its centre, and in its most remote 
manifestations, lies the dogma of the 
incommensurability of divine and 
human law which Kafka adopted from 
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Kierkegaard. Man is incapable of 
apprehending the divine law, and it is 
possible for the divine law even to 
appear immoral in his eyes: Kierke- 
gaard founded his argument on the 
sacrifice demanded by God from 
Abraham, which according to human 
standards was arbitrary and unjust. 
On the other hand, it is man’s duty to 
direct his life in accordance with this 
law whose workings he cannot under- 
stand, even if all aid from Heaven 
should be denied him; and that is the 
other side of Kafka’s belief, and the 
dramatic foundation of his greatest 
work The Castle. The hero sets out to 
mould his life completely, to the most 
pedantic detail, in the pattern of the 
divine will. He can get no acknowledg- 
ment from Heaven, he is tricked and 
repulsed, according to his own lights, 
again and again: he is not granted even 
his small preliminary request, an earthly 
vocation by which he can live honestly. 
Nevertheless he fights on, getting farther 
and farther from his goal; and at last 
when, quite exhausted by the struggle, 
he lies on his deathbed, word comes 
down from the Castle, that though he 
has no legal right to live in the Village, 
the community of the faithful, he is to 
be permitted to live and to work there 
henceforth in consideration of certain 
auxiliary circumstances. It is a highly 
ironical conclusion, yet it is also a 
statement of faith: the hero’s struggle is 
justified at last, not by any earthly 
standard, it is true, for he is finished 
with the world, but by the fact that 
he has achieved a moment of pure 
reconciliation with the divine will. It 


is in the strict sense a final victory, 
yet one of which, as a human being, 
he can make no use, for it gives him 
nothing but the recognition of the 
Castle which all his life he has been 
vainly trying to win. Thus even his 
death does not abrogate the law of the 
incommensurability of divine and 
human law, for his victory is, humanly 
considered, the most complete and 
final defeat of all. 


teil! 


The root of Kafka’s peculiar 
humour lies in this incompatibility 
between the ways of Providence and 
the ways of man. It is a comedy of 
cross-purposes on a grand scale, and 
ranges from the most farcical to the 
most delicate effects. It is in the very 
texture of his work and can only be 
illustrated by showing how he manages 
the action of his stories. At the begin- 
ning of The Castile K., the hero, is 
challenged by an official on his arrival 
at the Village, and says on the spur of 
the moment that he is a land-surveyor 
sent for by the Castle authorities. 
Appealed to, the Castle authorities 
reply that they never heard of him 
before, but a moment later they ring 
up again to say: “There’s been a 
mistake: K. is the land-surveyor’. 
Next morning K. sets out for the 
Castle, which he can see quite clearly 
perched on a hill and hopes to reach 
by an easy walk. But he finds that he 
never gets any nearer to it; ‘for the 
street he was in, the main street of the 
Village, did not lead up to the Castle 
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hill, it only made towards it and then, 
as if deliberately, turned aside, and 
although it did not lead away from the 
Castle it got no nearer to it either’. 
This kind of thing keeps happening to 
him over and over again. He had told 
a Castle official whom he met in the 
Village that his assistants were following 
on and would presently arrive. On his 
return from his unsuccessful walk he 
finds two young men, exactly alike, 
awaiting him, and they introduce them- 
selves as his assistants. They are really 
from the Castle and their names are 
Arthur and Jeremiah. As K. cannot 
tell one from the other he decides to 
call them both Arthur. He commands 
them to ring up the Castle ; immediately 
they both rush to the telephone, keep 
snatching the receiver from each other, 
and shout into the mouthpiece at the 
same time, until he has to drive them 
away. Next he decides to speak to the 
Castle himself, and having grown wary 
by this time, tries to pass himself off 
as his original assistant, Joseph. The 
Castle is quite complaisant and replies: 
‘Very well; you are the old assistant 
Joseph’. On the top of this Barnabas, 
a messenger from the Castle, arrives 
with a letter in which K. is told that he 
has been engaged for the Count’s 
service and that the authorities wish 
him well. As Barnabas leaves K. 
rushes after him and takes his arm, 
hoping to get into the Castle with him 
unobserved in the darkness, for it is by 
now midnight. But Barnabas merely 
goes back to his own shabby home in the 
Village, where he lives with his parents 
and his two sisters. And so K. goes on, 


Kafka 


finding complaisance everywhere and 
making no progress at all. His first 
serious rebuff comes from the Village 
Superintendent, who is to assign him 
his duties. He discovers that there was 
some question of a land-surveyor many 
years before, but that there has never 
been any conceivable use for a land- 
surveyor at any time and that there is 
none now. In compensation he is 
offered the post of janitor in the Village 
school. A little while later, when he is 
suffering from a still more crushing 
rebuff, Barnabas brings him another 
letter. It runs: “To the Land-Surveyor 
at the Bridge Inn. The surveying work 
which you have carried out thus far 
has been appreciated by me. The work 
of the assistants too deserves praise. 
You know how to keep them at their 
jobs. Do not slacken in your efforts! 
Carry your work on to a fortunate 
conclusion. Any interruption would 
displease me. For the rest, be easy in 
your mind; the question of salary will 
presently be decided. I shall not forget 
you.’ Not till much later in the story 
does K. discover that the letter from 
the Count purporting to engage him 
was an old one probably not intended 
for him at all, and that Barnabas is not 
an authorized messenger. As time goes 
on K.’s relations with the Castle become 
more and more involved, the communi- 
cations he receives from it more and 
more questionable, and he discovers 
that ‘the reflections they give rise to 
are endless’. 

This comedy of misinterpretation, 
at once farcical and intellectually subtle, 
is then peculiarly characteristic of 
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Kafka; but he also has another kind 
which is related to it and probably 
flows from it: the comedy evoked by 
the imperfection of all human arrange- 
ments. The janitor’s job that K. was 
offered in compensation for his in- 
tended post is a good example. There 
are many curious things about it. 
First of all the school has no need of a 
janitor, and secondly it has no accom- 
modation for one, possessing only two 
class-rooms. Accordingly K. has to 
live in one of them along with his 
fiancée and the two assistants, and 
move into the other whenever the 
curriculum requires. He arrives very 
late the first night. It is the middle of 
winter, the stove is almost out, for the 
teacher has carried away the key of the 
wood-shed. K. decides to break open 
the shed with a hatchet. Immediately 
the assistants begin to carry in huge 
piles of wood, and keep flinging them 
into the stove so quickly that the 
room becomes unbearably hot and 
everybody has to undress and lie 
down in their shirts. In the morning 
they are all awakened by the arrival 
of the lady teacher and the school- 
children.. ‘With Frieda’s help — the 
assistants were of no use, lying on the 
floor they stared in amazement at the 
lady teacher and the children -K. 
dragged across the parallel bars and the 
vaulting horse, threw the blankets over 
them, and so constructed a little room 
in which one could at least get on one’s 
clothes protected from the children’s 
gaze. ... The assistants, who had 
obviously never thought of putting on 
their clothes, had stuck their heads 


through a fold of the blankets near the 
floor, to the great delight of the 
children.’ (The last touch is the very 
quintessence of Kafka.) The humour 
here is the kind that rises from the 
contemplation of pedantically con- 
scientious inefficiency; every action is 
perfectly reasonable yet, except to the 
actors, senselessly absurd. It is really 
a hackneyed music-hall type of 
humour, the sort we laugh at when we 
see a comedian frenziedly trying to do 
two jobs at the same time, rushing from 
one to the other across the whole 
breadth of the stage, and punctually 
falling each time over the same obstacle 
in the middle. Kafka uses it deliber- 
ately as an image of the imperfection 
of human action. K.’s life as a 
janitor in a school that does not need 
and has no accommodation for a 
janitor is for him a symbol of existence. 
Man lives at cross-purposes and 
attempts impossible tasks in ludicrous 
situations. One of the aphorisms runs: 
‘His weariness is that of the gladiator 
after the combat; his work was the 
whitewashing of a corner in a state 
official’s office.’ Had Kafka described 
the scene one feels that he would have 
put the corner beyond reach, made the 
brush too short, and perched the pail 
of white-wash where it was bound to 
overturn at the slightest movement. He 
would then have gone on to prove 
circumstantially that there was no other 
place where the pail could have been 
set, that if the brush had been longer 
it could not have been used at all, and 
for all this he would have such solid 
reasons that he would completely 
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convince us. For, although it per- 
sistently reminds one of the knock- 
about comedian and the circus, his 
humour is also founded on the most 
grave and sound reasoning. 

The form which Kafka’s imagina- 
tion takes most often is then that of 
comedy; but the originality of this 
comedy lies in its union with the 
deepest seriousness. K.’s predicaments 
are not only absurd; they are also 
desperate. The letter from the Castle 
telling him not to slacken in his efforts 
and carry on his work to a fortunate 
conclusion really represents a crushing 
defeat. The passage which follows 
is a good example of the way in which 
Kafka can combine broad comic effects 
with a sense of disaster. 


K. only looked up from the 
letter when the assistants, who read 
far more slowly than he, gave three 
loud cheers at the good news and 
waved their lanterns. ‘Be quiet,’ he 
said, and to Barnabas: “There’s been 
a misunderstanding.’ Barnabas did 
not seem to comprehend. ‘“There’s 
been a misunderstanding,’ K. re- 
peated, and the weariness he had 
felt in the afternoon came over him 
again, the road to the schoolhouse 
seemed very long, and_ behind 
Barnabas he could see his whole 
family, and the assistants were still 
jostling him so closely that he had to 
drive them away with his elbows. 
. . . He could quite well have found 
his own way home, and better alone, 
indeed, than in this company. And 
to make matters worse one of them 
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had wound a scarf round his neck 
whose free ends flapped in the wind 
and had several times been flung 
against K.’s face; it is true, the other 
assistant had always disengaged the 
scarf at once with his long, pointed, 
perpetually mobile fingers, but that 
had not made things any better. 
Both of them seemed to consider 
it an actual pleasure to be out, and 
the wind and the wildness of the 
night threw them into raptures. 
‘Get out!’ shouted K. ‘Seeing you’ve 
come to meet me, why haven’t you 
brought my stick? What have I 
now to drive you home with?’ They 
crouched behind Barnabas, but they 
were not too frightened to set their 
lanterns on their  protector’s 
shoulders, right and left; however, 
he shook them off at once. ‘Barnabas,’ 
said K., and he felt a weight on his 
heart when he saw that Barnabas 
obviously did not understand him, 
that though his tunic shone 
beautifully while all was going well, 
when things became serious no help 
was to be found in him, but only 
dumb opposition, opposition against 
which one could not fight, for 
Barnabas himself was helpless, he 
could only smile, and that was of 
just as little help as the stars up there 
against this tempest down below. 
‘Look what Klamm has written!’ 
said K., holding the letter before his 
face. ‘He has been wrongly informed. 
I haven’t done any surveying at all, 
and you see yourself how much the 
assistants are worth. And obviously 
too I can’t interrupt work which I’ve 
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never begun; I can’t even excite the 
gentleman’s displeasure, so how can 
I have earned his appreciation? As 
for being easy in my mind, I can 
never be that.’ ‘I'll see to it,’ said 
Barnabas, who all the time had 
been gazing past the letter, which he 
could not have read in any case, for 
he was holding it too close to his 
face. ‘Oh,’ said K., ‘you promise me 
that you’ll see to it, but can I really 
believe you? I’m in need of a trust- 
worthy messenger, now more than 
ever.’ 


While this conversation was going 
on the assistants had ‘kept on slowly 
raising their heads by turns behind 
Barnabas’s shoulders as from a trap- 
door, and hastily disappearing again 
with a soft whistle in imitation of the 
whistling of the wind, as if they were 
terrified of K.; they enjoyed themselves 
like this for a long time’. 

It is a situation made up of a 
number of great and small touches, 
serious and comic, but all, down to the 
last purely music-hall one, exquisitely 
just, and deepening by their apparent 
irrelevance our sense of the gravity 
of the defeat K. has sustained. The 
scene is viewed from every side, and 
seized simultaneously by all the faculties 
of the writer’s mind operating in 
conjunction at a uniform intensity. 
It is objective in the only sense one 
can apply the word to a work of 
imagination: in the balance achieved 
by an intense employment of all the 
requisite powers of the writer. 

As pure imaginative creations K.’s 


scenes have this packed fullness which 
gives them simultaneously several 
meanings, one concealed beneath the 
other, until in a trivial or common- 
place situation we find an image of 
some universal or mythical event such 
as the Fall of Man. It is in this way 
that Kafka’s allegory works. He has 
been blamed for confusing two worlds; 
for introducing real people, living in 
real houses, walking through real 
streets, working in offices, going about 
earthly vocations, and then by a 
sudden twist making all their actions 
symbolical and bringing them into 
actual contact with emblematical 
figures. The answer is that this was 
obviously the thing he was trying to do. 
He was not interested in pure allegory; 
it could not have expressed his con- 
ception of life or his idea of man’s 
actual moral problem. His hero does 
not have to walk a beaten though 
admittedly difficult road like Christian 
in The Pilgrim’s Progress, overcoming 
certain set dangers, refusing certain 
traditional temptations, and after each 
victory drawing nearer to his goal. 
Kafka did not deny that this road 
existed; but he found it almost 
impossible to recognize. The way K. 
has to take is the right way on this 
earth, which, in the words of the 
aphorism I have already quoted, is 
stretched ‘just above the ground’ and 
‘seems more designed to make people 
stumble than to be walked upon’. 
There are many sign-posts along it, 
but the difficulty is that they never 
mean what they say. One may actually 
be going in the wrong direction. One’s 
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ostensible victories may turn out to be 
defeats, while an occasional aberration 
may have very fortunate results: here 
ence more we find the Incommensur 
ability of divine and human law, The 
strength of The Pilgrim’s Progress Res 
in its directmess and simpheity; it 
shows Christian resolutely treading out 
the scheme of salvation in a purely 
allegorical landscape. 

Kafka quite clearly accepted a plan 
of salvation which was not so very 
unlike Bunyan’s. But what essentially 
concerned him was how man could 
walk the way of salvation in this present 
confused and deceptive hfe. where 
‘there are countless places of refage” 
but ‘only one place of salvation’, and 
where accordingly “the possibilities of 
salvation . . . are as numerous as the 
places of refuge’. It is not that he did 
not believe in the fundamental 
certainties of religion, divine justice, 
divine grace, damnation and salvation; 
for they are the very framework of the 
world of his imagination. The problem 
of which all his stories are the direct 
imaginative statement is how man, 
stationed in one dimension, can direct 
his hfe in accordance with a lw 
belonging to another, a law whose 
workings he can never interpret truly, 
though they are always manifest to 
him. 
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The mixture of realism and 
allegory which is Kafka’s peculiar 


invention is accordingly perhaps the 
most economical and effective means 
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that could have been found fdr express. 
ing his vision of hf. It is ako a unique 
weapon of inquiry inte the workings of 
Providence. Bunyan’s allegery, theagh 
fall of psychological truth, has this 
weakness, that it is incidentally a ind 

of demonstration; It provides a model 
for imitation by the evangelical 
Christian. Kafka's allegory, om the 
other hand, is an investigation Inte an 
endlessly intricate world, an investiga- 
tion that is urgent and dramatic, ren 
its outcome may depend the here's 
salvation. He dees net question the 


justice of that world, far compared with 


divine law, even when it appears most 
unjust Im our eyes, he held that all 
human effort, ne matter how noble, 
was in the wrong. Bat theugh he did 
not question it he penetrated inte its 
infinite mazes as no other modem 
writer has dome. Tie Castlz &: a picture 
om a scale never attempted since the 
seventeenth century of the relation te 
Ged of the soul seeking lvation, 
Kafka enters into all the intricacies of 
that relation with a psychelogical 
penetration and thoroughness as great 
as Proust deveted te the relations 
between human beings. Te the stages 
in it, moreover, he gives plastic farm; 
they are incarnated im figures, scemes, 
Situations, all of which have the most 
convincing reahty. His thought in 
itself is endlessly subdle, bat perftetiy 
solid at the same time; for he never lest, 
while pursuing it inte its mest remote 
recesses, his centre of reftrence, which 
was the reality of religious trath. Thus, 
at the heart of his werk is a great, 
simple, yet endless thought, and alll bis 
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writings are a working of it out by the 
light of human understanding. The 
attempt took him into stranger places 
than have been touched by any other 
modern novelist or psychologist, and 
there are scenes in his two greatest 
books which, though evoked with 
complete objectivity, are almost im- 
possible to understand, and seem to 
belong to an unknown world of ex- 
perience. Yet we never doubt their 
reality. A German critic has said finely 
that Kafka has a power of deducing 
the more real from the real, of starting 
from some concrete situation and 
sinking his thought into something 
which gives the impression of being 
still more concrete. It is this extra- 
ordinary substantiality, this sense of the 
almost oppressive solidity of every 
object, which gives his stories their 
strange and sometimes frightening 
atmosphere. His world is a sort of 
underground world where we feel that 
the force of gravity and the weight and 
mass of every object are far greater 
than in the ordinary world of the upper 
air. It is a world in which life itself 
becomes denser, and where accordingly 
it is almost natural for immaterial 
forces to assume palpable shapes. It 
is an image of what the actual world 
might be if it were subjected to some 
process of condensation by means of 
which the invisible agencies that 
environ man, hopes and fears, devils 
and angels, are forced to contract and 
solidify, peopling a scene which before 
man thought he had to himself. This 
probably explains the peculiarly 
charged and overcrowded atmosphere 


that fills The Castleand The Trial, giving 
the sensation that the hero has scarcely 
room to move or even to breathe. It is 
a nightmare atmosphere irradiated by 
gleams of the purest humour. 

Perhaps, then, the most extra- 
ordinary thing in The Castle is the 
solidity of the metaphysical world it 
builds up. Throughout, the imagina- 
tion follows the thought with such 
closeness that it is hard to say where the 
one ends and the other begins. Every 
detail is exactly worked out, yet has 
the shock of a discovery. The style is as 
plain and natural as Swift’s, but it has 
an endless variety of inflection, and is 
capable of expressing with enchanting 
ease the subtlest shades of meaning. 
It can convey an overwhelming sense of 
approaching disaster by two simple 
sentences such as: ‘K. stepped out into 
the windswept street and peered into 
the darkness. Wild, wild weather.’ It 
can be exquisitely simple: “She drew her 
hand away from K., sat erect opposite 
him and wept without hiding her face; 
she held up her tear-covered face to 
him as if she were not weeping for 
herself and so had nothing to hide, but 
as if she were weeping for K.’s treachery 
and so the pain of seeing her tears was 
his due.’ Kafka’s style, simple and 
beautiful, was, like his peculiar kind 
of allegory, only the best means for the 
end he had in mind. His two great 
stories are marvellous constructions of 
thought and imagination working in 
unison, and they were made possible by 
his ability to say with absolute precision 
whatever he had tosay. He wasa great 
imaginative thinker, but a perfect artist. 
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Valediction: 
An Eclogue by Louis MacNeice 


| HEIR verdure dare not show. . . their verdure dare not show. . . 


Cant and randy — the seals’ heads bobbing in the tide flow 
Between the islands, sleek and black and irrelevant 

They cannot depose logically what they want: 

Died by gunshot under borrowed pennons 

Sniped from the wet gorse and taken by the limp fins 
And slung like a dead seal in a boghole, beaten up 

By peasants with long lips and the whisky-drinker’s cough. 
Park your car in the city of Dublin, see Sackville Street 
Without the sandbags in the old photos, meet 

The statues of the patriots, history never dies 

At any rate in Ireland, arson and murder are legacies 
Like old rings hollow-eyed without their stones 

Dumb talismans. 


See Belfast, devout and profane and hard, 

Built on reclaimed mud, hammers playing in the ship yard, 
Time punched with holes like a steel sheet, time 

Hardening the faces, veneering with a grey and speckled rime 
The faces under the shawls and caps: 

This was my mother-city, these my paps. 

Country of callous lava cooled to stone, 

Of minute sodden haycocks, of ship-sirens’ moan 

Of falling intonations — I would call you to book 

I would say to you, Look, 

I would say, ‘This is what you have given me 

Indifference and sentimentality 

A metallic giggle, a fumbling hand 

A heart that leaps to a fife-band: 

Set these against your water-shafted air 

Of amethyst and moonstone, the horses’ feet like bells of hair 
Shambling beneath the orange cart, the beer-brown spring 
Guzzling between the heather, the green gush of Irish spring. 
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Curséd be he that curses his mother, I cannot be 

Anyone else than what this land engendered me. 

In the back of my mind are snips of white the sails 

Of the Lough’s fishing-boats, the bell-ropes lash their tails 
When I would peal my thoughts, the bells pull free — 
Memory in apostasy. 

I would tot up my factors 

But who can stand in the way of his soul’s steam-tractors? 
I can say Ireland is hooey Ireland is 

A gallery of fake tapestries 

But I cannot deny my past to which my self is wed, 

The woven figure cannot undo its thread. 

On a cardboard lid I saw when I was four 

Was the trademark of a hound and a round tower 

And that was Irish glamour, and in the cemetery 

Sham Celtic crosses claimed our individuality, 

And my father talked about the West where years back 
He played hurley on the sands with a stick of wrack. 
Park your car in Killarney, buy a souvenir 

Of green marble or black bog-oak, run up to Clare 
Climb the cliff in the postcard, visit Galway city 
Romanticize on our Spanish blood, leave ten per cent of pity 
Under your plate for the emigrant 

Take credit for our sanctity, our heroism and our sterile want 
Columba Kevin and briny Brandan the accepted names 
Wolfe Tone and Grattan and Michael Collins the accepted names 
Admire the suavity with which the architect 

Is rebuilding the burnt mansion, recollect 

The palmy days of the Horse Show, swank your fill 

But take the Holyhead boat before you pay the bill; 
Before you face the consequence 

Of inbred soul and climatic maleficence 

And pay for the trick beauty of a prism 

In drug-dull fatalism. 

I will exorcise my blood 

And, not to have my baby-clothes my shroud, 

I will acquire an attitude not yours 

And become as one of your holiday visitors 
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And however often I may come 

Farewell, my country, and in perpetuum; 

Whatever desire I catch when your wind scours my face 
I will take home and put in a glass case 

And merely look on 

At each new fantasy of badge and gun. 

Frost will not touch the hedge of fuchsias 

The land will remain as it was 

But no abiding content can grow out of these minds 
Fuddled with blood, always caught by blinds; 

The eels go up the Shannon over the great dam 

You cannot change a response by giving it a new name. 


Fountain of green and blue curling in the wind, 

I must go east and stay, not looking behind 

Not knowing on which day the mist is blanket-thick 

Nor when sun quilts the valley and quick 

Winging shadows of white clouds pass 

Over the long hills like a fiddle’s phrase. 

If I were a dog of sunlight I would bound 

From Phoenix Park to Achill Sound 

Picking up the scent of a hundred fugitives 

That have broken the mesh of ordinary lives, 

But being ordinary too I must in course discuss 

What we mean to Ireland or Ireland to us, 

I have to observe milestone and curio 

The beaten buried gold of an old king’s bravado 

Falsetto antiquities, I have to gesture 

Take part in, or renounce, each imposture; 

Therefore I resign, good-bye the chequered and the quiet hills 
The gaudily-striped Atlantic, the linen-mills 

That swallow the shawled file, the black moor, where half 
A turfstack stands like a ruined cenotaph; 

Good-bye your hens running in and out of the white house 
Your absent-minded goats along the road, your black cows 
Your greyhounds and your hunters beautifully bred 

Your drums and your dolled-up Virgins and your ignorant dead. 
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I, is regrettable that while 
so many writers early achieve the con- 
venience of a collected edition and can 
be commanded in neat uniform three- 
and sixpenny size, Anstey must still 
be sought in the second-hand book- 
shops. Some half-dozen of his better- 
known works are to be had in cheap 
editions, but the bulk of his twenty-five 
volumes are only to be collected in as 
odd an assortment of old editions as 
any author can have left behind him. 
It is not that publishers are at fault. 
When an Omnibus volume of Anstey 
was produced a few years ago, under 
the title of Humour and Fantasy, it 
received much literary encouragement 
and was adopted by the Book Society as 
the choice for its members. But the 
volume failed to find any general 
appreciation. There is a feeling that 
stories in which magic stones are 
rubbed with astonishing results are not 
stories anyone can be expected to 
enjoy to-day. Fifty years or so ago, 
people say, there was less sophistica- 
tion. A reputation for wit could still 
be obtained by punning, and Gilbert 
and Burnand could make play upon 
words which any modern humorous 
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writer of any standing would instinc- 
tively avoid. The plots of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories are incredibly jejune 
and thin, often consisting in no more 
than the following-up of a clue through 
three or four journeys which arise out 
of each other; yet they were breathless 
successes in their day, and their manner 
of telling has made them a permanent 
part of our literature. 

Certain kinds of writing date 
particularly quickly. Among the few 
tales written in the ’eighties and 
*nineties which are still fresh to-day, 
Anstey can claim one representative, 
Vice Versa. But the successful formula 
which he so often used after that initial 
success, the application of magic to 
ordinary humdrum lives, is to-day the 
very thing which obscures his distinc- 
tion as a man of letters. It is hard to 
say why the revulsion among younger 
readers to-day should be so sharp. 
Undoubtedly Victorian magic has 
about it a creaking simplicity reminis- 
cent of coloured peep-shows and 
mechanical pantomime devices. The 
success of Alf’s Button showed that there 
is still a public which does not feel 
bored at the idea of magic transforma- 
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tions, but it is not a public vocal on 
literary matters. Among habitual book- 
readers the fantastic to-day is expected 
to be scientific and prophetic, extended 
towards the future or delicately whim- 
sical. To confront a stolid butler with 
a Jinn is not done; or if it is, people are 
not amused. 

So the year of Anstey’s death 
finds him in an eclipse which has 
already lasted for a long time. Yet he 
had literary qualities which made his 
books among the most re-readable in 
the language. The magical plot was 
only his device for displaying character 
in predicament, and his greatest strength 
lay in the subtle observation of character 
and in the mastery of the phrases by 
which character reveals itself. It is 
what the figures in his books say that 
remains in the mind, the rotund hypo- 
crisies of Dr. Grimstone, the inflated 
commonplaces of Paul Bultitude, the 
vain pedantries of Professor Futvoye. 
You feel that Anstey himself was 
enjoying his writing most when he was 
framing solemn, self-revealing sentences 
for his characters to speak. The whole 
of that superb book Only Toys is a 
succession of interviews, in which every 
kind of ludicrous pretence and baseness 
is disclosed by what the toys say. The 
excitement, for Anstey, in confronting a 
barber with Venus or Tourmalin with 
power over time lies in the conversations 
to which the unprecedented circum- 
stances will give rise. He waits, pencil 
in hand, to take it down. There have 
to be characters in his stories — young 
heroines in particular — from whom he 
cannot hope for very entertaining 


observations, and they are markedly 
shadowy. 

It is his preoccupation with 
character as revealed by utterance 
which explains what is otherwise a 
paradox, that the master of the far- 
fetched and unreal was also the most 
acute of social commentators. Voces 
Populi remains a capital document for 
the social historian of the pre-war era. 
The habit of wandering unobtrusively 
wherever crowds gather, at restaurants, 
art galleries, exhibitions, in Hyde 
Park, at a football match, was one 
which Anstey pursued for its own sake, 
as a form of sport. He went angling 
for rich remarks as other men wait for 
fish, and when he had been rewarded 
he displayed his catch with affectionate 


delight. He was fond of telling of the 


landladies behind whom he sat at 
Hamlet. She who had stood the treat 
asked her friend how she liked it, and 
the answer came ‘Very well, dearie. 
But you know it’s not what I call a 
deep play!’ He cherished, too, a 
remark uttered in deep disdain during 
the war by a man in the street outside 
a house where a piano was being played 
after an air-raid warning — ‘Playing 
the piano, and “‘take cover”? sounded!’ 
He would much rather discover and 
report than invent, and he took the 
greatest pains with his Voces Populi 
dialogues, where other men with his 
facility would have invented most of 
it at home. This fidelity to fact, this 
well-grounded faith that his fellow- 
creatures would not let him down, but 
would show themselves constantly 
capable of the most gorgeous rubbish 
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made him a most restrained writer 
of fiction. He was in the tradition of 
Gulliver's Travels, in that, once the great 
assumption had been made, he worked 
out his tale with most circumstantial 
realism and everybody talked and 
acted in the most natural manner 
possible. 

As a serious novelist, in the Giant’s 
Robe and the Pariah, he was interested 
in demonstrating character in increas- 
ing predicament. The Pariahisa painful 
book, a cumulatively depressing tragedy 
of manners. There is a commonplace- 
ness about the characters, about Margot 
and the Chevening family and Joshua 
Chadwick and Nugent Orme and the 
Pariah himself, which prevents any of 
them from becoming considerable crea- 
tions. The total effect of the book is like 
being present at a motor accident to 
strangers, a tragic business in. itself, 
and not from the injury to cherished 
individuals. Anstey was nota preacher, 
and although good and evil are 
suitably rewarded in his humorous 
work, it is a conventional business. 
He is not there to point morals, 
even in Vice Versa where the subtitle 
is A Lesson to Fathers, not to talk 
humbug about happy schooldays, 
and in the tales for children where 
morals are expected, Anstey is not a 
satirist of evil or folly but a peep-show 
man inviting everyone to come and 
take a look. Perhaps if he had been a 
little more avowedly satirical he would 
be less neglected to-day. People would 
say, with great truth, that his pages 
were social documents instead of leav- 
ing them alone and imagining them to 


be pages where uninteresting paste- 
board figures are precipitated into 
conjurors’ dilemmas. Where Anstey 
was a deliberate satirist, as in his 
parodies of the old Music Hall or of 
Ibsen, his work was particularly effec- 
tive because of his restraint. His Young 
Reciters’ recitations are barely distin- 
guishable from those in books put 
seriously on the market. His pocket 
Ibsen is the only thing of the kind he 
did. It came naturally to him to throw 
his stone at the new priggishness of the 
Ibsen drama. He was attacking a very 
real enemy, for nothing did more to 
kill plays of the kind Anstey could write, 
The Man from Blankley’s type of comedy, 
than the vanity which took hold of the 
play-going public after Ibsen had come 
along and taught them to expect the 
delineation of emotional crisis, and to 
sit in theatre-seats for a vicarious 
examination of conscience. 


II 


Anstey’s modesty, if it prevented 
him from being classified as a satirist, 
enabled him to outlive his vogue with 
complete composure. The humorist 
who ceases to raise laughs has not the 
consolations which other writers can 
invoke and cannot talk about writing 
for the few or for posterity. Anstey 
was content to have had a remarkably 
good innings, to have been in his day, 
and in his unassuming way, a successful 
man, not surprised if younger genera- 
tions ignored his books, quietly pleased 
if they did not. Writing has a tendency 
to make men vain, and the old writer, 
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self-centred and querulous at eclipse 
is acommon and painful sight — Ireland 
has sent us some notorious instances — 
so that Anstey in his seventies, gaily 
aware that most people imagined he 
was dead, was excellent no less for 
what he was than for what he might so 
easily have been and was not. Hehad 
no sort of grudge against the American 
public for never discovering him. Only 
two or three of his books were ever 
brought out in America. Yet he might 
so easily and justly have enjoyed an 
American vogue, beginning as such 
vogues do many years after the first 
appearance of the book in this country. 
It may yet come. Recent reports from 
the United States say that the 
Americans have discovered a new 
English humorist of the name of 
Burnand. 

The great fame of Vice Versa which 
came when its author was only twenty- 
six proved an embarrassment and 
caused the signature ‘F. Anstey’ to be 
regarded as a hallmark of rich humour. 
Many people assumed not unnaturally 
from the title and the author’s name, 
that the Giant’s Robe was another riot 
of comic absurdity. So it was that 
fourteen years later, when Anstey 
wrote The Statement of Stella Maberley, 
he published it anonymously. It is a 
remarkable book, telling in the first 
person the story of a girl Stella and her 
friend Evelyn. Stella is so devoted to 
Evelyn that she cannot bear the thought 
of Evelyn marrying, and when Hugh 
Dallas appears her jealousy is doubled 
because she falls in love with him 
herself. She resents the attempts which 


Evelyn makes to discuss Hugh Dallas 
and to soften her attitude of cold 
dislike towards him. The truth is that 
it is Stella with whom Hugh is in 
love, and Evelyn is trying to bring 
them together; but Stella in her 
ignorance of this, and in an over- 
wrought state, gives Evelyn a large 
dose of chloral, knowing full well that 
Evelyn’s heart is weak. 

So far the story is conventional 
enough, and the plot might belong to 
a serial in a daily paper. But then 
Anstey takes his own bold line. Stella 
is distracted on finding that she has 
been the cause of her friend’s death, 
and prays God to return her to life, 
The dead figure stirs and life returns. 
Only gradually, by the heaping up of 
little incidents does Stella come to 
learn the appalling truth. It is no 
Evelyn who has returned to life, but a 
malignant spirit which has possessed 
itself of Evelyn’s body, and delights to 
torture Stella, stealing Hugh from her, 
marrying and destroying him. The 
same matter-of-factness and easy narra- 
tive which enabled Anstey to carry 
through his bold humorous fantasies 
serves him equally well in this grim 
field. The Statement of Stella Maberley 
went into two editions, and on the 
second Anstey put his name, but it is a 
book an enterprising publisher might 
find it repaid him to re-issue to-day. 


The serious work, though there 
is not very much of it, is sufficient to 
demonstrate the wide literary capacity 
which Anstey commanded. He did not 
shirk the most difficult situations and 
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scenes, and he could have been a more 
considerable novelist if he had been a 
little less engagingly free from pom- 
posity and pulpit manners and a 
solemn view of the writer’s duty to 
instruct and uplift. He was content to 
make his generation laugh, and in that 
decent ambition he had the highest 
measure of success. Vice Versa not only 
reached an enormous public, it held 
its admirers. It is a book which people 
read over and over again. As a play it 
never touched the same heights, because 
the excellence is as much in the telling 
as in the idea. Crichton House School 
has a universal quality and every man 
recognizes in it features sharply re- 
membered from his own school days. 
It has now lived for fifty years, with its 
gaunt gymnastic apparatus standing 


out in the evening from the play- 
ground, its bare little dormitories, its 
long dining-room and disappointing 
fare, its inadequate and _ eccentric 
assistant and visiting masters, and it 
stays etched in the memory together 
with the tremendous reverberating 
sentiments of its proprietor and head- 
master, who is seen all the time from 
below. In the obituary appreciations 
in The Times, the original of Dr. 
Grimstone was claimed for a Highgate 
schoolmaster, while the names of the 
boys were said to have been collected 
from shop fronts in the Edgware 
Road. The actual school, Anstey once 
admitted, was at Surbiton and is now 
an hotel or boarding-house. Few 
buildings have a stronger claim to a 
commemorative plaque. 
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Lists carburettor choked, and the hoarse singing ceased; 
Peace orbed in crystal the high hung aeroplane. 

But lightning licks of fear flick the poised flyer; 

This cease-of-sound, this all-peace shake him like shell-fire. 
For the hoarse humming bird, the bee-swarm-throated, 
Her tongue of music torn out of her, 

Clothes her spread wings with immediate menace. 

The fabulous phoenix staggers in her course. 

Losing her bird-loveliness at once, 

Her azured dreaming, drops with a bomb’s danger. 


He thrusts her nose down, scans for drifting smoke, 

And for that gleaming fragment of green grassland 

No cattle trail on and no trenches guard, 

Untrod by pylons wearing death in their hair. 

The creased patch-work landscape taunts his hunting eyes; 
Black lands are Bannockburns, plough-tangling snares; 
Fields, velvet-best for dancing on the green, 

Are pinned to swollen slopes, or they are 

Narrow carpets unrolled across the wind. 


This is the last bank, this side-slip is the last, 
Indifferently the earth reels up, and trees 

Thick set the furrows, combed heads in crowns of thorns. 
The flesh of the land is scarred with country lanes, 
Braided with rivers, red with clustered roofs. 

This is his field. 

o wind, o flying wheels, 

O wings sinking so fast out of the sun. 

No legendary bird lights here for welcome, 

Bringing upon its back a happy master. 
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Tangled in wires, hiding between the trees, 
She trips, tips, shaking her frailly-giant wings, 
And the propeller, fluttering like a heart, 


Shivers upon the ground; 
He lies dead. 


Then from the throat, that once harsh music stored, 
Bursts a hoarse triumph of music one last time: 


This is the paean of fire. 


A Wartime Schooling 


by Elizabeth Bowen 


Vx house with a shallow 
front lawn, swagged in July with 
Dorothy Perkins roses, stood back from 
a tarmac road outside the Kentish 
village of Downe. The main block, 
three stories high, had a white pillared 
portico and a dado of ivy, looking 
friendly and undistinguished. It con- 
tained classrooms and bedrooms for 
about sixty girls, the staff study and 
the dining room. To the left facing the 
porch (as we seldom had time to do) was 
a stable-yard, to the right, a warren 
of painted iron buildings — gymnasium, 
music-rooms, wash-rooms — twisted off 
at an angle, parallel with the road. A 
low trellis of ivy concealed these 
windows. 

The back of the house, one portion 
curving out in a deep bay, faced a lawn 
flanked each side by heavily treed 


paths, tunnels in summer. A bed of 
azaleas outside the senior study french 
window made the summer term exotic. 
Features of this lawn landscape were 
an old mulberry tree with an iron belt 
and a mound with a large ilex, backed 
by evergreen shrubs, on which Shake- 
speare plays were acted. It was usual 
during rehearsals to pluck and chew 
the leaves of the ilex tree. We girls 
were forever masticating some 
foreign substance, leaves of any kind, 
grass from the playing fields, paper, 
india rubber, splinters from pencil-ends 
or the hems of handkerchiefs. In the 
course of my three years at school both 
the ilex and mulberry trees took on an 
emotional significance; under the mul- 
berry a friend whose brother at that 
time captained the Winchester eleven, 
and who was herself our only overhand 
bowler, criticized my behaviour on an 
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occasion, saying I had done something 
that was not cricket. The lawn gave 
on a meadow crossed by a path to the 
playing field: beyond the school boun- 
dary, meadows and copses rolled off 
into Kent pleasantly. In summer there 
was a great smell of hay. I remember 
also one June a cuckoo that used to 
flap round the school roof, stout, 
squawking and losing its mystery. It 
has taken years for me to reinstate 
cuckoos. The Cudham valley was said 
to be a great place for nightingales, 
but we girls can never have walked 
there at the right time. ... From 
across country, features of this rather 
odd and imposing back view of the 
house were its very white window- 
frames, a glass veranda on to which 
the drawing-room debouched and a 
modern addition, one side, in the form 
of kind of chalet, from whose balcony 
I played Jezebel with a friend’s teddy 
bear. 

The survival of such childish inani- 
mate pets was encouraged by fashion; 
several dormitory beds with their 
glacial white quilts were encumbered 
all day and shared nightly with rubbed 
threadbare teddy bears, monkeys or in 
one case a blue plush elephant. Pos- 
sibly this seemed a good way to 
travesty sentiment: we cannot really 
have been idiotic girls. A friend of 
mine wore a carved ivory Chinese dog 
round her neck on a gold cord for some 
days, then she was asked to wear this 
inside her djibbah. A good deal of 
innocent fetishism came to surround 
these animals; the mistress of the blue 
elephant use to walk the passages 


saying: ‘You must kiss my elephant.’ 
Photos of relatives, sometimes quite 
distant but chosen for their good 
appearance, the drawings of Dulac, 
Medici prints and portraits of Napoleon, 
Charles I, Rupert Brooke, Sir Roger 
Casement or Mozart lent advertising 
touches of personality to each cubicle’s 
walls, slung on threads from the 
frieze-rail and flapping and tapping 
in an almost constant high wind from 
the open windows. The ever difficult 
business of getting oneself across was 
most pressing of all at this age: re- 
stricted possessions, a uniform dictated 
down to the last detail and a self- 
imposed but rigid emotional snobbish- 
ness shutting the more direct means of 
self-expression away. Foibles, manner- 
isms we therefore exaggerated most 
diligently. 

If anyone said ‘You are always so 
such-and-such’ one felt one had formed 
a new intimacy and made one’s mark. 
A good many young women were led 
to buffoon themselves. It seemed fatal 
not to be at least one thing to excess, 
and if I could not be outstandingly 
good at a thing I preferred to be out- 
standingly bad at it. Personality came 
out in patches, like damp through a 
wall. 

The dormitories were called bed- 
rooms, and we had little opinion of 
schools where the bedrooms were called 
dormitories. Ours were in fact the bed- 
rooms of a fair-sized country house, 
divided into from four to six cubicles. 
The window cubicles went to the best 
people, who were sometimes terribly 
cold at nights; the door cubicle went 
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to the youngest inhabitant, who could 
hold everyone up if her sense of 
decency were over-acute. ‘You can’t 
come through’ she would shout; ‘I am 
indecent.’ The niceties of curtain- 
drawing and of intrusion varied from 
bedroom to bedroom, according to 
temper, but we always closed our 
curtains to say our prayers. No 
embarrassment surrounded the saying 
of prayers at this school; in fact it would 
have been more embarrassing to have 
left them unsaid. Whom one sleeps 
with is always rather important, and 
ill-assorted companions could cast a 
gloom over the term. There was always 
one rather quiet girl who patently 
wished herself elsewhere, lurked a good 
deal behind her curtains and was afraid 
to speak. As in a railway carriage, one 
generally disliked one’s companions 
less after some time. The tone of a 
bedroom would be, of course, set by 
the noisiest girl, who talked most freely 
about her private affairs. As one began 
to realize that bedroom lists for a term 
were drawn up on a psychological 
basis, the whole thing became more 
interesting. Great friends were not put 
together,and we were not allowed into 
each other’s bedrooms, but it was 
always possible to stand and talk in the 
door, with one toe outside. Assigna- 
tions for serious or emotional talks 
connected themselves with the filling 
of hot water bottles and water cans at 
a tap outside the bathrooms, when one 
was otherwise ready for bed. Girls of 
a roving disposition with a talent for 
intimacy were always about this pas- 
sage. A radiator opposite this tap was 


in demand in winter; one could lean 
while one talked and warm the spine 
through the dressing-gown. The pas- 
sage was dim-lit, with wobbly gas 
brackets, and it was always exciting to 
see who had got there first. The 
radiator was near the headmistress’s 
door, and she would disperse any 
group she came out and found. It 
irritated her to see us being girlish in 
any way. We cannot really have been 
emotional girls; we were not highly 
sexed and any attractions had an 
aesthetic, snobbish, self-interested tinge. 
Conversations over the radiator were 
generally about art, Roman Catholic- 
ism, suicide, or how impossible some- 
body else had been. At nine o’clock 
a bell rang from the matron’s room and 
we all darted back to our bedrooms and 
said our prayers. 

I first went to this school in 
September 1914. We unpacked our 
trunks in a cement passage outside the 
gymnasium and carried our things 
upstairs. The school must have re- 
assembled with an elating sense of 
emergency, but as I was new I was not 
conscious of this. Everything seemed so 
odd that the war was dwarfed, and 
though one had been made to feel that 
one was now living in history, one’s 
own biography was naturally more 
interesting. I found my schoolfellows 
rather terse and peremptory, their 
snubbing of me had a kind of nobility: 
whether this arose from the war’s or 
my own newness I did not ask: as I had 
been told that this was a very good 
school it was what I had been led to 
expect. A squad of troops marching 
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past in the dark on the tarmac road, 
whistling, pointed the headmistress’s 
address to us in the gymnasium that 
first night of term. Wind kept flapping 
the window cords on their pulleys, 
the gas jets whistled and the girls 
drawn up by forms in resolute attitudes 
looked rather grim. The headmistress 
stated that it did not matter if we were 
happy so long as we were good. At 
my former school the headmistress had 
always said she knew we should be good 
as long as we were happy. That 
sounded sunnier. But in my three years 
at this school I learnt to define happi- 
ness as‘a kind of inner irrational 
exaltation having little to do with 
morals one way or the other. That 
night in the gymnasium I felt some 
apprehension that my character was 
to be lopped, or even forcibly moulded, 
in this place, but this came to be 
dispelled as the term wore on. The 
war having well outlasted my school- 
days, I cannot imagine a girls’ school 
without a war. The moral stress was 
appalling. We grew up under the 
intolerable obligation of being fought 
for, and could not fall short in charac- 
ter without recollecting that men were 
dying for us. During my second year, 
the Daily Mail came out with its 
headline about food-hogs, and it be- 
came impossible to eat as much as one 
wished, which was to over-eat, without 
self-consciousness. If the acutest food 
shortage had already set in, which it 
had not, meals would really have been 
easier. As it was, we could over-eat, but 
it became unfeeling to do so. The war 
dwarfed us and made us morally 


uncomfortable, and we could see no 
reason why it should ever stop. It was 
clear, however, that someone must have 
desired it, or it would not have begun. 
In my first term, we acted a pageant 
representing the Allies for the head- 
mistress’s birthday, and later sang 
songs of the epoch, such as ‘We don’t 
want to lose you, but > at a concert 
in the village, in our white muslin Satur- 
day evening frocks. Most eligible fighters 
had, however, by this time gone to the 
war and we can only have made their 
relatives more hysterical. An excellent 
bun supper was provided by the village 
committee, and some of us over-ate. 

I do not remember ever discussing 
the war among ourselves at school. 
Possibly some of the girls may have 
done so, but I had a sense of inferiority 
owing to having no brothers and not 
taking in a daily paper. Though, 
seated beside one of the staff at meals 
one would say: ‘Aren’t the French 
doing splendidly?’ or ‘Isn’t it awful 
about the Russians?’ The Danish music 
mistress, however, had melancholia 
and we were not allowed to mention 
the war at her table. I do not think 
it was so much the war that made her 
melancholic as her unhappy friendship 
with the violin mistress; any attempt 
to make conversation with her was the 
last straw. She looked’ extraordinarily 
like Hamlet, and as she was a neutral 
I always resented her taking up this 
attitude about the war. . . . Ifa girl’s 
brother were killed or wounded we 
were all too much embarrassed to 
speak of it. Though death became 
familiar, it never became less awkward: 
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if heroic feeling ran low in us I think 
this was because the whole world’s 
behaviour seemed to be travestying our 
own: everywhere, everyone was be- 
having as we were all, at our ages, 
most anxious not to behave. Things 
were being written and said constantly 
that would have damned any one of 
us: the world seemed to be bound up 
in a tragic attack of adolescence and 
there seemed no reason why we should 
ever grow up, since moderation in 
behaviour became impossible. So we 
became in contradistinction violently 
precious, martyrized by our own good 
taste. Our morbidity was ingrowing. 
I cannot, either, remember discussing 
men. Possibly the whole sex had 
gloomy associations. One or two of the 
girls fell in love in the holidays, but 
something in the atmosphere made it 
impossible to talk of this naturally 
without seeming at once to make copy 
of it. All the same, I and my friends 
all intended to marry early, partly 
because this appeared an achievement or 
way of making one’s mark, also from a 
feeling it would be difficult to settle to 
anything else until this was done. (Like 
passing the School Certificate). Few of 
my friends anticipated maternity with 
either interest or pleasure, and though 
some have since become mothers it still 
seems inappropriate. Possibly, however, 
we were not natural girls. We may have 
discussed love, but I do not remember 
how. The future remained very hazy 
and insecure. We were not ambitious 
girls, though we all expected to dis- 
tinguish ourselves in some way. Not 
one of us intended to be L.O.P.H. (Left 


On Pa’s Hands). We lived, however, 
intensively in the present; when the 
present became over-powering there 
was an attic-loft over the bedroom 
ceilings in the main buildings, with sacks 
and a cistern in it, where an enterprising 
person could go and weep. Less fastid- 
ious people wept in their cubicles. 

We were not in love with each 
other at all continuously, or, as far as 
I know, with the staff at all. A certain 
amount of emotion banked up in the 
holidays, when letters became impor- 
tant. During the school day we all 
looked violently plain: school uniform, 
even djibbahs, cannot expect to suit 
everyone; red wrists stuck out of our 
cuffs and our hair (short hair was not 
at that time the prevailing fashion) was 
so skinned back that our eyes would 
hardly shut. After games we charged 
indoors, stripped, rubbed down, put 
on stays and private clothes, released 
our front hair and became a little more 
personable. On Saturday nights, in 
modified evening dresses, quite a cer- 
tain amount of glamour set in. In the 
week, curvilinear good looks were 
naturally at a discount and a swagger- 
ing, nonchalant air cut the most ice. 
If you were not good at games the 
best way of creating an atmosphere 
was to be good at acting. We acted a 
good deal. On Saturday afternoons, 
one or two people who could play the 
piano emotionally had séances in the 
music rooms. All this was the best we 
could put up in the way of romance. 
All the same, one or two people con- 
trived to keep diaries, moon round the 
garden alone and be quite unhappy. 
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Competitive sociability and team 
spirit were rather well united at my 
school by the custom of picking up 
tables. The first day of term seven 
seniors shut themselves up and, by 
rotative bidding, each picked up from 
the rest of the school a team of about 
eight for her table at meals. Each 
team moved round each week to the 
next of the seven dining-room tables, 
each table presided over by one of the 
staff. The object of each team was to 
make the most conversation possible, 
and to be a success: girls were therefore 
picked with a view to chattiness, 
desirability, tact, table manners, re- 
source and charm. Certain unfortunate 
girls were never in demand, and the 
screams of seniors repudiating them 
could sometimes be heard from the 
other end of the garden. It was a great 
thing to be at the head of the most 
patently animated table in the dining- 
room. Many of us have grown up 
to be good hostesses. If a girl sat just 
eating on without saying anything the 
head of the table would kick at her, if 
within reach. So that young nervous 
girls got into a way of saying almost 
anything. The great thing was to 
amuse the mistress whose table it was, 
and keep her smiling constantly: each 
girl had to take it in turns to do this. 
There was a French table and a 
German table: the games mistress was 
usually difficult to talk to. The head- 
mistress sometimes received our re- 
marks with irony, and was inclined to 
say ‘Quite. . . .2 The table rule bound 
us only for breakfast and dinner; at tea 
and supper we sat with whom we 


liked, few of the staff were present and 
very merry we were. Quarrels, if any, 
sometimes occurred at this time. 

The other great social occasion 
was Saturday evening (as I have said). 
We danced (we thought) rather gla- 
morously in the gymnasium to a 
piano, and dances were often booked 
up some days ahead. On summer 
Saturday evenings we walked round 
the garden between dances, feeling 
unlike ourselves. The garden was long, 
with lime trees and apple trees and 
long grass with cuckoo flowers in it: 
it looked very beautiful in the late 
evening light, with the sound of the 
piano coming out through the gym- 
nasium door. On winter Saturday 
evenings we danced more heartily, in 
order to keep warm. The staff filed 
in in evening dresses and sat on a 
platform, watching the dancing, and 
occasionally being asked to dance, with 
expressions of animation which, now 
that I look back, command my respect. 

Lessons must have occupied a good 
deal of our time, but I remember very 
little of this. What I learnt seems to 
have been absorbed into my system, 
which shows how well taught I was. 
I used to sit rivetting, or trying to rivet, 
the mistress’s eye, but must otherwise 
have been pretty passive. I spent an 
inordinate amount of time over the 
preparation for some lessons; the rest 
of my preparation time went by in 
reading poetry or the Bible or looking 
up more about the facts of life in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. We were mor- 
bidly honourable girls and never spoke 
to each other at preparation or in our 
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bedrooms after the lights were out. 
I often wonder whether in after life 
one has not suffered from an over- 
strained honour from having been too 
constantly put upon it in youth, and 
whether the espionage one hears of in 
foreign schools might not have kept 
one’s sense of delinquency more en- 
duringly active. In these ways, we 
were almost too good to last. We did 
not pass notes either, though one of my 
friends, just back from a day in London, 
once wrote on the margin of her rough 
note book, and pushed across to me, 
that Kitchener had been drowned. 
Perhaps the occasion may have excused 
the breach. I simply thought, however, 
that she was pulling my leg.... 
Games were compulsory and took up 
the afternoon: it did not matter being 
bad at them so long as you showed 
energy. At lacrosse, girls who could 
run would pound up and down the 
field; those who could not gripped their 
crosses fiercely and stalked about. 
Lacrosse is such a fierce game that I 
wonder we all lived through it. 
Hockey, though ungainly, is not nearly 
so perilous. The only real farce was 
cricket, a humiliating performance for 
almost all. I never thought worse of 
anyone for being good at games so long 
as she was not unattractive in other 
ways; one or two of the games com- 
mittee had, however, an air of having 
no nonsense about them that was 
depressing. We were anything but 
apathetic about matches: when a match 
was played away the returning team 
would, if victorious, begin to cheer at a 
given turn of the road; we all sat with 


straining ears; if the charabanc rolled 
up in silence we knew the worst. Our 
team so often won that I should like to 
think we had given them moral support. 

The literary society was presided 
over by the headmistress, of whom I 
should like to place it on grateful 
record that she did definitely teach me 
how not to write. There were gardens 
to garden in, if you had nothing more 
personal to do in your spare time, and, 
because of the war, there was hay- 
making in season. Two or three of the 
girls who had formed the idea that 
they wished to be engineers in after 
life spent a good deal of time looking 
in through the windows of the engine 
room at the light plant and water- 
pumping machine; sometimes they 
were let in by the geography mistress 
to help her oil the thing. The geo- 
graphy mistress was a Pole, who had 
built the chapel as well as all the other 
modern additions to the school. The 
chapel was put up during my second 
year and dedicated by the Bishop of 
Rochester: a friend of mine pointed 
out to me during the service that the 
Bishop’s sleeves were not white but of 
very pale pink lawn, and I have had 
no opportunity since to correct this 
impression: perhaps it was not in- 
correct. The chapel was approached by 
a dark, draughty and rather impressive 
arcade from the gymnasium. There 
were no cases of religious mania or any 
other obsession while I was at school. 

Seeing Madchen in Uniform, and 
reading more sensitive people’s im- 
pressions of their school life, makes me 
feel that either my old school was 
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prosaic or that I was insensitive. A 
toughish, thick child, I did not in fact 
suffer in any way. My vanity would 
have been mortified anywhere and my 
heart was at that age really all over 
the place. At my old school there was 
nothing particular to conform to, and 
the worst that can be said of it is that 
I got no kick out of not conforming to 
anything. I was only too well under- 
stood, and when I left school my 
relations complained that my persone 
ality had made rapid and rank growth. 
I talked too much with a desperate 
self-confidence induced perhaps by 
competitive talking at meals. If girls 
ought really to be assembled and taught, 
I can think of no better way of assemb- 
ling and teaching them. No one 
dragooned us; in the course of three 
years I never once heard the expression 
esprit de corps and we were never 
addressed as future mothers. The 
physical discomfort was often extreme 
but (I am prepared to believe now that 
its details escape me) salutary. I 
regret that my palate has been blunted 
for life by being made to finish up 
everything on my plate, so that when 
I dine out with a gourmet my manner 
becomes exceedingly artificial. I was 
taught not only how not to write 
(though I still do not always write as 
I should) but how not, if possible, to 
behave, and how not to exhibit feeling. 
I have not much idea what more than 
ten people at my school were like, so 
cannot well generalize about our type 
or mentality. No one of my companions 
betrayed my affections, corrupted me, 
aggravated my inferiority complex, 


made me wish J] had more money, gave 
me a warp for life or did anything that 
is supposed to happen at schools. 
There is nothing I like better than 
feeling one of a herd, and after a term 
or two I began to feel firmly stuck in. 

Memory is, as Proust has it, so 
oblique and selective that no doubt 
I see my school days through a sub- 
jective haze. I cannot believe that 
those three years were idyllic: days and 
weeks were no doubt dreary and 
squalid on end. I recall the most 
thundering disappointments and 
baulked ambitions, but those keep re- 
peating themselves throughout after life. 
Some years after I left, the house, after 
so much pounding and trampling, 
began to wear out; the school moved 
and the building has been reinstated 
as some kind of shrine, for Charles 
Darwin lived there for some years and 
died there, I believe, too. Our Morris 
wall-papers have been all stripped off 
and the white woodwork grained: the 
place now rather seriously and un- 
satirically reconstructs a late Victorian 
epoch. Our modern additions have 
been pulled down; the geography 
mistress has re-erected the chapel, the 
gymnasium, the lavatories and the 
music-rooms elsewhere. When I re- 
visited the place, only the indestruc- 
tible cement flooring remained. 
To indulge sentiment became almost 
impossible. I have never liked scientific 
people very much, and it mortifies me 
to think of them trampling reverently 
around there on visiting days, thinking 
of Charles Darwin and ignorant of my 
own youth. 
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TWO PLAYS 


In an interview Miss Ina Claire, the 
actress, said: ‘Broadway is ceasing on 
the whole to care for “dramatic’”’ plays 
—for plays that we used to call “‘good 
theatre’ — melodrama, excitement, and 
movement. ‘“‘Good theatre” has now 
become bad theatre.’ 

I went to see the play of which she 
spoke. Biography certainly delineates 
human behaviour closely, with hardly 
magnified gestures, using a convention 
in which people explain their emotions 
to one another in an almost literary 
manner. As realism, this represents 
educated conversation more nearly 
than many so-called masters of dia- 
logue will admit. In a period when the 
Hemingwayesque seduces authors, 
people in bus, train, restaurant and 
drawing-room are using a full-flown 
conversation — trite it may be — but 
elaborate and long-winded at the 
same time. 

It was pleasant to watch the ex- 
terior of this play, neat and unexag- 
gerated, for it was faultless in the 
medium of quiet actualism. But beyond 
that — it was a tenuous affair. We are 
presented with the portrait of a woman, 
who is casual towards love and tolerant 
towards manners. But all the interest- 
ing events, which might illustrate her 


character in action, have happened 
before we see her; and she remains 
similar, if charming, through three 
acts. There is no growth in the play, 
only a static intellectual pattern, thus: 
certain figures represent the present 
order of society — a would-be senator, a 
plutocrat — and the two main charac- 
ters take up contrary attitudes concern- 
ing them: (a) tolerant and amused, 
(b) intolerant and resentful. Analysis 
shows both attitudes to be largely 
temperamental and not fully under- 
stood. (a) and (b), who fall in love, 
realize they are contraries, and after 
three acts go through the business of 
parting. We conclude with the woman 
saying she will ‘travel alone’ (loud ap- 
plause) —a sentimental phrase which 
is sure indication that she has no talent 
for solitude. 

I say to myself: ‘Is it the method 
that prevents a better study of these 
people? Is the finer theatre endangered 
by the use of actual conversation, the 
realistic convention authors are always 
revolting against and never overthrow- 
ing?’ But I have only to ask the ques- 
tion in order to realize that here, at 
least, the limitation is with the drama- 
tist’s mind, which is muddled and not 
vitally interesting. The technique itself 
is not so blunt; it could be used potently 
in a poetic realism. 
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It is questionable ingenuousness in 
the author of The Laughing Woman to 
announce that her play is ‘suggested’ 
by Henri Gaudier’s life but does not 
adhere to the facts of that life. Miss 
Daviot gains for her work whatever 
glamour Gaudier’s name might pro- 
vide; yet where her study is unrevealing 
or evasive she may also claim exemp- 
tion from criticism. It would have been 
better to offer the play as an invention, 
for, after all, most books and plays 
begin from some true life, without 
acknowledgment. In meditating on an 
actual person or experience, the crea- 
tive artist speculates, figures out, draws 
to logical conclusions what life left 
vague — and there is his story. Goethe 
once gave the advice that poems ‘must 
be occasioned; that is to say, reality must 
give both impulse and material. All my 
poems (he said) are occasioned poems, 
suggested by real life, and having 
therein a firm foundation. I attach no 
value to poems snatched out of the air.’ 
To sit in a study looking for an ‘idea’ 
is mere fancifulness. Miss Daviot might 
have permitted us to assume that she 
went through a normal process of 
creation. 

An artist, René Latour, forms a deep 
attachment for an older woman, Ingrid 
Rydman. They leave Paris for London, 
where they live as brother and sister. 
They dine with rich patrons, and we are 
entertained by the contrast drawn be- 
tween the directness of the artist and 
the obliqueness of these sophisticated 
Londoners. The effect is pathetic and 
humorous. Miss Daviot also draws well 
the domestic fretting, the petty erosion 


of poverty, which is the artist’s usual 
field of battle, where his spirit shows. 
Comme je les aime, ces correspondances de 
Baudelaire, de Dostoievsky ou il n'est ques- 
tion que d’argent, toujours de l’argent, 
jamais de ’'dme! M. Jean Cassou has 
written: Lettres saintes, écrites dans le feu 
et qu’on ne peut lire qu’ avec des larmes. 
Yet beyond his good nature, his fidelity 
to Ingrid, we understand little of this 
Latour, acted well by Mr. Stephen 
Haggard. Miss Veronica Turleigh 
played the woman, always in a state 
of anguish, with great artistic coolness. 
What a gesture, before Latour goes to 
join the French army, when she reaches 
her hands across the parcel he is pack- 
ing —her fate concentrated on that 
symbol of his departure! 

Several critics wrote to this effect: 
‘What extraordinary courage the man- 
agement had in trusting a play to un- 
known actors!’ Evidently it is assumed 
that managers cannot tell good acting 
when they see it, that intelligent 
creative casting is rare. A sadly re- 
vealing compliment. 


MACBETH AT THE OLD VIC 


Mr. CHarres LaucuTon, at the Old 
Vic., was an unlikely Macbeth. But, 
in a manner of his own, he made a 
credible figure — weak, sensual, vain. 
He was infected by a speculation of 
grandeur — through the inexplicable 
nightmare of the weird sisters — but 
when he would shirk the action ob- 
viously entailed, he was persuaded to 
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the murder by his wife, as much by an 
argument of body as of tongue. Miss 
Robson’s physical persuasion showed a 
new aspect of Lady Macbeth — correct 
for such a husband — and she warmed 
him to a bloody temper. After a mur- 
der done in this excitement of the 
nerves, Macbeth’s most fearful realiza- 
tion was that he would sleep no more. 
Thenceforth he became the killer, seek- 
ing by more killing to cure insomnia. 
He envies Duncan his sleep. He stepped 
waveringly in a dry fatigue, and even 
saw waking dreams, as of Banquo dead. 
His end was the climax of that illness, 
that sensual derangement, with hectic 
laughter alternating with weariness (‘I 
have lived long enough. . .’). 

Miss Flora Robson was the guar- 
dian of his will, the female shadow be- 
hind all his movements, the mate of the 
ambitious man, fanning his strength, 
yet inclined to overestimate possibility. 
She, too, played her part upon the 
nerves, and comes to grief in a psycho- 
analyst’s world. 

A word for the devices of the stage; 
the unseen tramping feet of the armies 
approaching Macbeth; the storming 
running figures in the battle: and, be- 
fore these, the secret quiet horror of 
Macbeth’s assassinations — Banquo com- 
menting on the weather to those hired 
to stab him — Macduff’s wife, asking 
why anyone should attack an innocent 
person like herself, suddenly aware of 
dark forms standing close. 

It was the last play of a memorable 
season at the Old Vic. Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie, the producer, has not satisfied 
those who see Shakespeare’s plays like 


giant flares of poetry in no-man’s-land. 
Many study-readers long for a Ruri- 
tanian country of poetry, far-off, to 
which they wish to be ‘transported’. 
(This point of view was well expressed 
by Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s strictures on 
Twelfth Night, first item of the season.) 
They demand a theatre of incantation. 

Mr. Guthrie rudely broke the in- 
cantation, made Shakespeare’s poetry 
follow the configuration of an actual 
world, not an ideal world. These were 
not heroes, these were imperfect men, 
speaking with a living speech which is 
moved a mere few paces from the com- 
monplace. It is that perilous nearness, 
yet that glorious narrow remove, which 
constitutes the poetry —like a_bull- 
fighter pirouetting within an inch of 
angry horns. 

G. B. 


MAGIC-LANTERN, SLIDES 

I Never Receiwe Telegrams 

I NEVER receive telegrams, except from 
one person. It is a person unknown to 
me. Our sole acquaintance is by tele- 
grams, and their contents do not enable 
me to ‘place’ the author (perhaps it is 
not a question of placing). I cannot re- 
late the telegrams to the particular 
circumstances of my life, nor have I 
quite made clear as yet the practical 
significance which they have for the 
author. For me it is rather a personal 
contact. Telegrams are the tone of 
voice by which I know that this person 
is talking. 


My correspondent is evidently 
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rather highly-strung. The style is 
somehow spasmodic and harassed, as if 
the words came in snatches and be- 
tween gasps. Certain of the telegrams, 
too, such as the following, betray an 
unexplained malaise: “Temperature 
north stop tramways persevere irregular 
stop urgent.’ One morning as I was go- 
ing out for a walk a telegram arrived. 
It ran ‘Never.’ An hour later arrived 
the following: ‘Cancel x tentatively y 
At other times the 
feeling is one of keen enthusiasm, almost 
of ecstasy. It seems, too, that my corre- 
spondent becomes aware of events in 
my experience of which I was not aware 
myself. This message arrived the other 
day: ‘Felicitations and sincerest wishes 
for splendid success your unforgettable 
attitude guarantee of universal aspira- 
tion all along the line.’ 

Every message has something vital 
about it. My correspondent is press- 
ingly earnest to impart information 
even if his information sometimes leaves 
me a little baffled. Though he does not 
somehow place himself, he is unques- 
tionably alive. My telegrams are a side 
of my life which I value. There is 
something private in, this relationship 
which leaves no trace on external 
affairs. 


will wire result.’ 


Turning Corners 


He was one to whom surprises 
occurred. He enjoyed a continual 
expectation, and his life seemed to consist 
in turning corners when he did not 
know what was round the other side. 
He was always turning into streets he 
had never been down before. But with 


surprises occasionally there are mis- 
takes. 

One afternoon, walking along West- 
bourne Grove, he turned off to the left, 
but he had no sooner got round the 
corner than he perceived he was walk- 
ing on water, and water which was 
definitely billowy. The sensation was 
agreeable. He proceeded a little way 
before it struck him that what he was 
doing was walking on waves. Since the 
Gospels this experience has become 
sacrilegious. It was unfortunate. He 
tiptoed back and continued along the 
main road. R. C. GC. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Ir was precisely on Thursday, June 
16th, 1904, that Mr. Leopold Bloom, 
advertisement canvasser, of 7 Eccles 
Street, Dublin, rose from his bed, pre- 
pared breakfast, and started the whole 
of the Ulysses pother. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Voices say: ‘It’s fashionable to sneer at 
the Academy. We’re tired of that. In 
any case, it’s a social event and should 
be treated as such. It’s an institution — 
and a fine feature of English public life.’ 

Do not be deceived by those voices. 

First, to say that a criticism is 
frequent and repetitive is not an answer 
to that criticism. And for one fashion to 
accuse its opponents of being a fashion 
is a boomerang retort. 
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But, in truth, is the Academy good 
from a social aspect? Private View day 
is an ‘occasion’, and the galleries are 
packed indiscriminately with pleasant 
and beautiful people, dullards, and that 
socially worthless riff-raff known in cer- 
tain newspapers as ‘Society’. A day at 
Ascot would be more enjoyable. On 
the other days, dark and deathless 
women with very loud voices — no- 
torious product of the Victorian age — 
emerge from their lacy dwellings in 
Kensington and raise their piercing 
vocalism without intelligence to a very 
high pitch. They are often accom- 
panied by a stout sort of man who, 
whenever another person addresses a 
remark to him, calls out very forcibly: 
‘What’s that?’ whether he has heard the 
remark or not. This defiant noise, it 
seems, absolves him from the necessity 
of making a proper reply — or anyhow 
postpones it. Would one really venture 
to take a charming young girl among 
such blatant creatures on a June after- 
noon? I fear not; socially, the Academy 
in general attracts the worst people. It 
is a rendezvous of upper-class vulgarity. 

‘Ah! but it’s an institution,’ say the 
voices. What zs an institution? Let us 
see. The genius of a living institution is 
its capacity to absorb the new, allow it 
to appear side by side with the less new, 
and so to possess both stability and 
movement at the same time. It com- 
prises pioneers; a main body which 


consolidates positions; and a rearguard 
of curators who keep abandoned posi- 
tions on record. The Royal Academy 
has only curators. As an institution, 
therefore, it is incomplete and un- 
balanced. It is also darkened by old 
men’s fear and hate and a notable lack 
of generosity. They have forgotten that 
what academicians esteem always comes 
from what they deplore, they have for- 
gotten the fundamental unrespecta- 
bility of art-—for vitality is always 
slightly vulgar. Mr. Yeats has put this 
eternal situation into a few lines of 
verse: 


Bald heads forgetful of their sins, 

Old, learned, respectable bald heads 
Edit and annotate the lines 

That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair 

To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear. . . 
Lord, what would they say 

Should their Catullus walk that way? 


If a foreigner asked me where he 
should go in order to see the most 
artistic expression of English public life, 
I should not say: ‘Go to Burlington 
House,’ but ‘Do not fail to see the 
Trooping of the Colour, or the. Alder- 
shot Tattoo.’ The decorative side of the 
British Army, apart from its military 
side, exhibits more genuine art than 
fifteen Royal Academies. 

G. B. 
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PLATO’S BRITANNIA 


GOLDSWORTHY LOWES DICKINSON. By 
E. M. FORSTER. Arnold. tos. 6d. 


IN any portrait of an Academic figure a 
certain quantity of local absurdity is to 
be looked for. The life itself, with its 
innocent and painstaking invasions of 
Common values, is slightly absurd; to 
succeed in it, so far as to become an 
influence, a man must carry the sim- 
plicity and industry appropriate to the 
place, to the point where the absurd 
wavers on the verge of the ridiculous, 
and the figure becomes a figure of fun. 
Lowes Dickinson escaped the destiny 
to which Oscar Browning and Mc- 
Taggart succumbed, partly by a natural 
tact in the management of advancing 
years, partly by the persistent if inef- 
fectual extroversion of his impulses. 
The League of Nations is no joke, and 
Dickinson’s devotion to the last of his 
ideas gives a certain solidity and dignity 
to the whole of his career. 

Many readers will probably feel 
that his life was quite worth writing 
because Mr. Forster has written it. 
Subject and biographer could not have 
been more nicely adjusted to each other. 
No shadow of the ridiculous clouds the 
portrait, and the guarded penetrations 
of the painter’s eye discloses without 
superfluous explanation, all that a 
reader, outside the circle, needs in 


order to understand how Dickinson 
appeared to those within. A great 
University man, unless he has some 
body of scholarship to his name, is at 
best a wraithlike figure; a meeting 
place of influences, embodied in his 
own personality, persisting, perhaps for 
a generation, as an influence himself, 
and then dissolving into a memory, a 
tradition and last of alla name. Where 
is Nettleship, where is Green, where now 
is Hurrell Froude? 

Where indeed are the writings of 
Lowes Dickinson himself? His vogue 
was great. By middle life he was 
accepted as a. prose classic. But Mr. 
Forster does not claim for him the rank 
either of a great writer or a great 
philosopher. He had the Platonic mind. 
But was it a good Platonic mind? The 
Aristotelian is always as ready to suspect 
a lack of fundamental brainwork in 
the Platonist, as the Platonist to adjoin 
that the Aristotelian is excellent at 
getting to the bottom of things and 
staying there. Yet this much may be 
admitted; the Aristotelian mind can 
be good, and is serviceable, at all 
levels: this Platonic mind, short of the 
highest levels, is all too ready to be 
content with seeming synthesis, to 
come to rest in a Schattenreich which 
is very far from the Kingdom of 
Ideas. Our most notorious Platonist 
told Dickinson, frankly and unkindly, 
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J. A. HOBSON 


Times Literary Supplement: "Even 
those who disagree with the views by 
which Mr. Hobson is best known respect 
the integrity, the courage and the 
independence with which he seeks truth." 


The School 


W. B. CURRY 


Mr. Curry, well known as Headmaster of 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, and as an 
educational pioneer, discusses the urgent 
changes needed in education if social 
catastrophe is to be prevented. 
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that he was a prig. One can imagine 
Socrates knitting his great brows and 
going warily to work with the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. How would he have handled 
Dickinson? 

‘But you have not heard him, 
Socrates?’ 

‘No, my friend, and I am not sure 
that it would be good for me to hear 
him. As you know, I am very sus- 
ceptible to charms and incantations 
and music of every kind, and it behoves 
me therefore to be more careful than 
another man what music I listen to. 
Before I put myself under the spell, I 
must know whether the singer is, as 
the poets say, a servant of the Muses or 
of the Sirens. Because the Sirens are 
of two sorts: there are the Bad Sirens of 
whom Homer tells us, who lure sea- 
farers to their destruction and against 
whose song there is no defence but to 
stop the ears and row as fast as oars 
will carry you; and there are the 
Good Sirens, whose country, I think, is 
not very far from the land of the Lotus 
Eaters, perhaps between the Lotus 
Eaters and Sicily, because I have heard 
sayings reported of your friend, such as 
one, spoken in war-time. ‘“‘This year 
should have had no spring,” which 
reminded me not a little of Gorgias 
and made me think that it was perhaps 
with some melody learnt from those 
Sirens that he first enchanted Phaedrus 
here. For they do everything to music, 
and those who have visited the land 
tell us that what they have seen and 
heard cannot be reported in language 
but must be set to music and performed 
as a Dance. 


‘They say, however, that in that 
land it is easy to be a philosopher 
because the Forms of things are not, as 
with us, to be apprehended with pain 
and toil, but come when they are called, 
with a golden mist about them which 
makes apples look like pears, and 
Dorians like Ionians. And another 
thing that makes me think these 
Sirens live somewhere in the West is 
that Parmenides seems to have heard 
their song, because he speaks of certain 
debonair Muses who profess that all 
is love and joy though much of it 
happens somehow to be discord and 
conflict, and against them he sets the 
austere Muses who see it all as difference 
always moving towards unity. 

‘That these Sirens are affectionate, 
unselfish, witty and charming we may 
well believe: and we may believe too 
that through their golden mist they 
have visions of a West beyond their 
own, which while the air was calm we 
might share with them, unless indeed 
there were among us some who doubted 
whether the vision was not the mist. 
For they are very hospitable to strangers, 
and many young seafarers have left 
their land with fuller minds and keener 
eyes for their instructions. Only, what 
happens when the North East wind 
comes, as Homer says “‘shouting over 
the wine-dark sea, scathing the mist 
and covering the ground with fruit’, 
no one has told us. But the Muses, we 
know, were born among the mountains 
and the thunder, and nursed not in 
meadows but in caves, and those who 
have ventured say that no darkness can 
quite obscure their brightness, no storm 
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has ever silenced their voice. Perhaps 
therefore as life is an unstable, 
dangerous thing, we might do best to 
speak good words, as they deserve, of 
the Sirens, but to keep for the Muses our 
sacrifices and our prayers.’ 


COSSACK EPIC 


AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON. By MIKHAIL 
SHOLOKHOV. Translated by sTE- 
PHEN GARRY. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts vast epic of Cossack life before 
and during the War, and in the Revo- 
lution, of which only the first two 
volumes have been included in the 
present English translation (the third 
volume was published in Russia about 
a year ago and the fourth is in course 
of preparation), met in Russia with 
enormous success. It was Sholokhov’s 
first important work (since then he has 
written the first parts of another big 
novel, The Upturned Soil, dealing with 
the collectivization of agriculture in the 
Cossack regions, of which, we believe, 
an English version is also in prepara- 
tion); and on its appearance it was 
hailed by several people, including 
Gorky, as a great literary event. 

In the Russian press it was cur- 
rently compared to Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace. This is, of course, an obvious 
exaggeration: Sholokhov’s novel lacks 
the scope and grandeur of that master- 
piece of nineteenth century literature. 
It is also an exaggeration to proclaim 
it ‘the greatest novel of the age’. But, 
toutes proportions gardées, there is some- 
thing in the comparison between it and 


War and Peace, for the simple reason 
that in manner and construction the 
author consciously treads in Tolstoy’s 
path. In this his novel does not stand 
alone, but represents one of the 
numerous manifestations of a return to 
the traditions of classical novel of late 
noticeable in Russia. Curiously enough 
this tendency to Classicism is associated 
in the first place with the Communist 
and proletarian section of contem- 
porary Russian literature, and Gorky 
is one of its principal sponsors. Literary 
discussions which have been going on 
in Russia during the last year or two (in 
fact ever since the literary ‘counter- 
revolution’ of 1932) revealed a curious 
picture of the two main opposing 
forces: they can be roughly described 
as Classicism and Nationalism on 
one hand, and Modernism and Wes- 
ternism on the other. ‘Shall we look 
back to Pushkin and Tolstoy, or 
shall we learn from Proust and Joyce?’ 
was the question which occupied 
Soviet Russian writers. Most of the 
hundred per cent Communist and 
proleterian writers sided with Pushkin 
and Tolstoy, literary Conservatism 
thus going hand-in-hand with political 
revolutionariness. (There was really 
nothing new in this, for such was also 
the position in the first decade of our 
century, when Realism and Sym- 
bolism were the two contending forces 
in Russian literature, but in Soviet 
Russian literature it was a new phase, 
as Gorky rightly observed.) Sholokhov, 
whom it would be wrong, however, to 
describe as a proletarian writer (he 
is himself a Cossack and his father was 
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a mill manager), is a typical repre- 
sentative of the ‘National-Classicist’ 
tendency, and along with Fadeyev, 
the author of Rout (translated into 
English under the title Nineteen) one 
of the principal ‘Tolstoyans’ in con- 
temporary Russian literature. 

And Quiet Flows the Don is essen- 
tially a realistic novel, a book brimful 
with life. It is also a historical novel 
in the sense in which War and Peace is 
a historical novel; inasmuch as, along- 
side a multitude of lifelike fictitious 
characters, it introduces a number of 
real-life characters, historical person- 
ages like Generals Kornilov, Alexeyev, 
Kaledin, the Bolshevik Podtelkov and 
other chief actors in the Civil War 
drama, and is staged against a his- 
torical background. This historical 
background is never lost sight of by the 
author, and he often quotes actual 
documents of the period, especially in 
the parts dealing with War and Revo- 
lution. What distinguishes him from 
Tolstoy is the absence of a deliberate 
anti-historical bias which constitutes the 
kernel of Tolstoy’s philosophy of his- 
tory. Sholokhov avoids philosophizing 
about history, and is right in doing 
so: for, even granting Tolstoy’s intel- 
lect, this proved a pitfall and the 
weakest spot in the otherwise superb 
performance. On the whole Sholokhov 
is truthful and objective in his historical 
presentation, in so far as a Communist 
writing under the present regime in 
Russia can be objective. He does not 
paint all his Reds as heroes and all his 
Whites and villains. True, there is 
some idealization in the figure of 


Bunchuk, the Communist propagandist 
and leader of a machine-gun detach- 
ment, who plays an important part 
in the second part of the novel where 
he ultimately meets his death, together 
with Podtelkov and others, at the hands 
of the Cossacks who turn anti-Bolshe- 
vik. But towards the end of his career 
we see him primarily as a man, not as 
a paragon of Communist virtues. Nor 
does Sholokhov deny heroism to the 
opponents of Bolshevism, and there is 
a touch of grandeur in the description 
of the death of Kalmykov, a Cossack 
officer, at the hands of Bunchuk. 
There is also a sense of tragedy 
devoid of the usual hostility, in the 
portrayal of the Cossock Ataman Kale- 
din, especially in the scene preceding 
his suicide. Nor is it accidental that 
the author makes his principal charac- 
ter, Grigory Melekhov, change sides 
and go over from the Reds to the 
Whites — in the third volume, not yet 
translated, we see him actually fighting 
the Bolsheviks; but possibly in the 
fourth he will once more turn Red, for 
in a recent interview Sholokhovy said 
that he was dissatisfied with the first 
three volumes, so perhaps he will now 
try to bring his work into line with the 
demands of ‘Socialist Realism’, this 
latest slogan of Soviet literary lawgivers. 
This would be a pity. At present the 
powerful unqualified realism and _ vi- 
tality, transcending all bonds of pre- 
conceived ideology, constitute the 
greatest attraction of this book. It is 
natural that Sholokhov should be at 
his best in writing of the Cossacks and 
their life and surroundings, and that 
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his creative grip fails him whenever he 
ventures outside those limits. His 
style, though essentially realistic, is full 
of imagery, especially in his admirable 
descriptions of nature. It abounds in 
local expressions which make the trans- 
lation rather difficult, and on the whole 
Mr. Stephen Garry has coped well with 
a difficult task. There is, however, an 
annoying inconsistency in the spelling 
of Russian names (e.g., Golubov and 
Pogoodko) — why would not translators 
and publishers adopt the scheme of 
transliteration proposed by the British 
Academy? Once more be it said, in 
conclusion that, although not epoch- 
making, And Quiet.Flows the Don is an 
interesting and powerful work. 


MUSIC HO! 


Music HO! By CONSTANT LAMBERT. 
Faber & Faber, tos. 6d. 


BEFoRE Constant Lambert was twenty- 
one, Diaghilev had singled him out as 
the first English composer to receive 
the coveted distinction of a commission 
to write a score for the Russian Ballet. 
A few years after the production of 
Romeo and Juliet at Monte Carlo (1926), 
the somewhat unexpected success of 
the Rio Grande made it clear that (as 
so often before) Diaghilev’s confidence 
had not been misplaced. More re- 
cently Constant Lambert has shown 
himself, both at home and abroad, to 
be a conductor of sterling merit, by 
performances of such dissimilar works 
as Vaughan Williams’s Job, Schoén- 


berg’s Pierrot Lunaire and Walton’s 
Belshazzar’s Feast. As if not content 
with all this, he has now produced a 
book which is indubitably the best 
survey of contemporary music written 
in English since the war. 

Mr. Lambert has drawn upon 
Shakespeare for his title and, as in the 
case of tabloid quotations used for a 
similar purpose (such as Her Privates 
We), it is only fair to author and reader 
alike to give the pertinent passage from 
Antony and Cleopatra in full: 


All: The music, ho! 

Enter~Mardian the Eunuch 

Cleopatra: Let it alone; let’s to 
billiards. 


Cleopatra’s preference, coupled with 
Mr. Lambert’s sub-title ‘A Study of 
Music in Decline,’ makes it clear in 
advance that modern music is going to 
emerge from this survey shorn of most 
of its false glitter and prestige. 
Curiously enough, the two figures 
who come through this ordeal almost 
unscathed are Sibelius and Satie, the 
former because he is ‘the only modern 
composer who has maintained a steady 
and logical progress’ and the latter 
because he is ‘the only modern com- 
poser whose music, in its complete lack 
of any romanticism, pictorialism or 
dramatic atmosphere, can be described 
as abstract.’ There is also a kind word 
for jazz, not the pseudo-symphonic 
variety such as the Rhapsody in Blue, 
but the ten-inch record compositions 
of Duke Ellington; and Kurt Weill’s 
incidental music to Bert Brecht’s com- 
munist plays, such as Mahagonny and 
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Die Dreigroschenoper, receives at last 
its rightful due. 

But what of the arch-fiend, Stra- 
vinsky? Despite the fact that Mr. 
Lambert sees only too clearly through 
the superficial impressionism of his 
pre-war ballets and the neo-classical 
pastiche of his post-war concertos, 
Stravinsky cannot be kept out of the 
argument. Like King Charles’ Head, 
he crops up on almost every page. It 
doesn’t matter whether Mr. Lambert, 
with a vast amount of patience and 
clever dove-tailing, skips from im- 
pressionism to nationalism, from exotic- 
ism to jazz, from neo-classicism to 
surrealism, at every turn of his argu- 
ment he is confronted with this Russian 
bogeyman, until finally he has to agree 
with Mr. Cecil Gray that had Stravin- 
sky not existed, it would have been 
necessary to invent him. 

Other composers fare even worse. 
For example, de Falla is abruptly 
dismissed in a short sentence; and 
some of the, younger generation, such 
as Bliss, Markevitch, Knipper, etc., 
are not mentioned at all. Ravel is 
rightly warned that ‘there is a definite 
limit to the length of time a composer 
can go on writing in one dance 
rhythm, and this limit is obviously 
reached towards the end of La Valse and 
towards the beginning of Bolero’; while 
Hindemith, having abandoned the 
spiritual background of the romantic 
artist and failed to adapt himself to the 
physical background of modern life, is 
stigmatized as being ‘neither a good 
wife nor an attractive whore.’ 

The great value of Music Ho! lies in 


the deceptively easy way in which Mr. 
Lambert not only links up the various 
multi-form tendencies of music during 
the last thirty years, but also relates 
them succinctly and provokingly to 
the sister arts of literature, painting, 
architecture and the cinema. He 
thereby avoids the impression that 
music exists in a kind of spiritual 
vacuum, and his arguments should 
win over many readers who are not 
technical musicians, but who wish to 
know how contemporary composers 
are adapting themselves to modern 
conditions and what part music is 
likely to play in the brave new world of 
to-morrow. 


THESE HURRYING YEARS 


THESE HURRYING YEARS. By GERALD 
HEARD. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Hearp has attempted to put the 
history of the last thirty years ‘in true 
perspective’, to describe scientific pro- 
gress and artistic development during 
these years, and to point out their 
lessons for mankind. He had several 
alternatives. He might have made a 
historical, documented and _ scientific 
study. He might have recorded his 
personal impression of events as they 
occurred. Or, granted adequate philo- 
sophic powers, he could have inter- 
preted events in the light of his own 
intelligence. It is possible that all 


.these aims were present in his mind, 


but that he fell back on yet another 
alternative, which may be called the 
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journalistic interpretation of history. 
He is aware, as he writes, of a vast 
ill-educated public which likes to be 
told of its own importance: it wants to 
be excited, soothed, terrified and re- 
assured in turn, but it does not want 
to be informed. 

The mentality of the public whom 
Mr. Heard has in mind is reflected in 
the style of his book, which is based on 
a kind of generalization which says 
nothing, and says it in the most 
spectacular language. The reader is 
continually hurried to some stupendous 
brink: 


‘We can see the deep Trend under 
us to-day so clearly because to-day 
it is risen almost to the surface and, 
a swift and embracing current, is 
sweeping us to the brink,’ 


but what it is, the author does not 
profess to know, or conceals his know- 
ledge in his rhetoric: 


‘Whether when Liberalism has 
learned to think and Conversatism 
to feel, when those who live for 
the future understand the vitality 
and meaning of the past, and those 
who live in the past can sympathize 
with the faith and force of the future, 
whether then there may be a human- 
ity saved and safe for civilization, no 
contemporary dare say.’ 


This is not even competent jour- 
nalese; it is simply nonsense. Moreover 
the stylistic badness is no accident; it is 
inherent in the book. In its historical 
sections, phrases are substituted for 
references, and throughout science is 


degraded to superstitution. Its termi- 
nology of ‘Forces’ and “Trends” is the 
traditional bombast of the quack. 
And sure enough, Mr. Heard has his 
cure-all. He sees with alarm the 
‘mass-hysteria of Germany in the sum- 
mer of 1933”, and concludes: 

‘Either by suggestion to control the 
pituitary and the other emotion-causing 
glands or by endocrine extracts to 
control the state of mind we can alone 
with any hope of success try to tackle 
the danger.’ 

He rejects, in the next sentence, 
all other means of salvation, ‘change in 
outer circumstances, economic con- 
ferring or planning, readjustments, 
political or geographical,’ only to offer 
the startling alternative of dosing the 
masses with pituitrin. Like the Carte- 
sian theory of the pineal gland, and 
the Viennese fashion for sexual re- 
juvenation by monkey-glands, Mr. 
Heard’s pituitary theories are more 
akin to superstition than to science. 
‘Part of this gland,’ he says, ‘acts as a 
stimulator of the intellect, so that when 
it is in a state of activity the brain is 
stirred, and curiosity, the wish to 
experiment and the drive to achieve- 
ment, is so great that all considerations 
of compassion or social obligation may 
be eclipsed. The opposite part of the 
gland acts as a stimulator of the emo- 
tions which balance those of the 
intellect. It rouses compassion and 
sympathy.’ These effects will not ‘be 
found in a scientific textbook; they are 
as imaginative a conception as the 
influences of the stars. And in any 
case, if we are to combat Hitlerism by 
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doses of gland extract, we must first 
find better means of persuading the 
Nazis that they need the medicine. 
This may serve as an example of 
Mr. Heard as a scientist. As a his- 
torian he has similar faults. His 
narrative is not of the kind that refers 
to sources, so that he is at liberty to 
rewrite history according to his frame 
of mind. H. G. Wells’ Outline of 
History was a classic of this kind of 
writing; but what may be indulged in 
a work which deals with the whole of 
history, will not do for an account of a 
limited period immediately preceding 
In order to attain a ‘true 
Mr. Heard has had to 


our own. 
perspective’, 


make a good many rough _ places 
smooth. He can be wonderfully vague, 
as in his characterization of the General 


Strike: ‘A certain number of people 
wanted a general social confusion for 
a confused number of purposes.’ He 
consistently denies the importance of 
economic factors explicitly, and admits 
them implicitly; and he is content to 
assume, without the support of facts, 
the truth of such a statement as ‘Labour 
and its socialism, Marxism and _ its 
revolution were all having their day of 
trial and that success which preludes 
failure and elimination’. This may be 
all very well as propaganda, but as 
history it is lamentable. 

It would not be necessary to 
criticize such a book so severely if it 
were not likely to be taken seriously 
by so many people. It is in fact written 
to meet a very widespread demand. 
The public which welcomed The Mys- 
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terious Universe will welcome These 
Hurrying Years. For there is nothing 
they like better than to be told that 
their generation is unique — what gene- 
ration is not? — and that ‘a birth of a 
wider consciousness is taking place 
among us’. ‘Such a crisis is naturally 
dangerous’, says our author, and his 
reader glows with the pleasure of such 
invisible dangers. But Mr. Heard 
thinks there is reason for hope. ‘We 
may not get through. But at the same 
time, there is no inherent reason why 
we should not.’ Who are ‘We’? and 


what exactly is it that we are ‘getting 
through’? These are questions which 
the reader has no call to ask. 

The only ‘practical’ suggestion put 
forward is the proposal to feed Fascists 
on endocrine extract; and this is 
plainly impossible. The reader must 
accordingly fall back on his major task, 
that of attaining a deeper knowledge 
of himself. As Mr. Heard phrases it 
in his final peroration “There is a hope, 
therefore, for our generation in so far 
as it has a courage intense enough to 
be quiet’. 
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